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NUMBER FIFTEEN, 





OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
THE ELOPEMENT; 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A MODEST MAN, 
Mopesty, it is said, is the test of merit, and upon my word 
in nine cases out of ten I believe it is so; and again, merit we 


know is sure at last to succeed, although I believe it to be true, | 


that it commonly does contrive to prosper at last; that is, at the 
latest moment, when malignant fate has no longer leisure to create 
farther ordeals or sacrifices for it. But what surprises one more 
than the ultimate success of merit is, that modesty invents occa- 
sionally such very odd means for the exhibition of itself. It is so 
much like downright impudence that—I don’t know—I may be 
mistaken—but, upon my life, an inexperienced observer would ima- 
vine that the really ingenuous, was a certainly ingenious youth, and 
that he periodically invested his visage with the imperial purple 
for the purpose of concealing his mean or majestic designs. | 
have often wished that I had a crimson capital of this description 
at command ; but, unfortunately, a long acquaintance with the best 
society in London, and at the watering-places, has bestowed upon 
my physiognomy a metallic currency of which I could well desire 
the absence, and has at length merely qualified me for a brass- 
founder, with a valuable stock to commence upon. And if any 
young beginner in the professional line be desirous of possessing 
himself of a small brazen effigy of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, where- 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


} 


| 


with to adorn his study or his drawing-room, I give him my face of | 


impudence, that I can supply hun with material at a very reason- || 
able rate, having a very large quantity of that article to dispose of. 1] 

}ut touching the success of your undeniable modest men, I find that || 
the extent of the blushing faculty has a vast deal to do with it, and || 
that what, uttered or achieved with a pallid countenance, would be || 
gross calumny or grievous wrong, with a faint hectic, would be || 


accounted pert impertinence, or not quite the thing ; and with a | 


downright blush, would be designated agreeable badinage, or inter- | 


esting deceit. Strange to say, in the last instance, it no longer 


bears the hue of malice—it !s no longer a colourable transaction 
And then, the difficulties which your modest men surmount— 
the difficulties which impudence can never hope to overcome. | 
Hannibal, we are told, succeeded in melting the Alps with vinegar; | 
but [ should like to know what rocks of adversity a man can hope 
to get rid of with a vinegar aspect? No, a blush is the sunbeam 
that dissolves the snow of fixed indifference, and the ice of con- | 


rather the manner, in the wilderness of society. A multitude of eap- 


tious olyections arise in array against the modest man—they are | 
overwhelmed by a deprecating suffusion; an army of inimical re- | 
marks stalks before the ingenuous youth—they are overflowed with 
a melting blush. Pharaoh and his host, let it be remembered, | 


were drowned in the ded Sea. 
‘The foregoing remarks have been suggested to me by a remem- 


prance of circumstances that came under my notice at the house | 


of my friend, Sir Harry Goodere, at whose country seat [ was stay- 
ing for a few days. Sir Harry is one of the best fellows in the 
world—the type of benevolence—the symbol of satisfaction—the 


picture of good-humour. Would you fain draw a mental likeness 


' Behold, then, a rotund individual, whose angular 


of the man 
points have long ago been softened down and converted into cur- 
vathres by the acquisition of benignant flesh, which attaches itseli 
to him, and glows with the compact ruddiness of a Rubens, and 
yet withal with the softened grace of a Correggio. Imagine an 
eye with a wink constantly by its side—conceive a mouth with a 
smile ever at its elbow—fancy a chin with an infinite number of 
dependent chinlings, that supersede the use or defy the confine- 
ment of aneckeloth. Above all, figure to yourself an immense 
bald expanse ot forehead, principally constructed, it might be pre- 


sumed, for the convenience and solace of flies, with which, in the | quaintance, But Waver's mind is to this day a sheet of blank 


summer season, it is a most agreeable and popular promenade. 


But I would not have you to believe that his laughter is bois- i paper. 
terous, or his mirth unruly. Quite the contrary. You see, you do || blot—a disfigurement. His head is a kind of intellectual posting- 
You might defy the most assiduous caves- || house where ideas stop to change horses, but never remain; or 


not hear hin laugh. 
dropper, were he pricking up his own auricular appendages in the 
ear of Dionysius to catch a cachinnatory sound from Sir Harry's 
lips. It is only by the occasional bursting of a waistcoat button, 
that an indication is extended to you of his mirth having become 
in motion. But Sir Harry is a philosopher in the truest sense of the 
word. Nothing interferes with his enjoyments. Were his wife 
suddenly to become an underground tenant of the family vault, I 
question whether he would breathe a wish to eject her from the 
premises ; still less would he desire to become part occupant of 
the property ; and yet, when death shall at last arrive, I do not 
doubt but he will exercise his accustomed hospitalily, and shake 
hands with the “grim feature most cordially.” And when sum- 
moned to descend into the well of eternity, depend upon it he 
“will kick the bucket” more in sorrow than in anger. 


} 
| 





' 


| 


| 











But [ mentioned his lady. There is an intelligible pattern af a 

; country gentlewoman. Silence is her calling, her vocation. She | 
{is a great miser of words, and parts with her syllables as discreetly 
jas though, like the Princess in the Fairy Tale, she spoke pearls | 
j}and diamonds. Hypocrates was a tedious proser compared with | 
her. She needs no such | 


digital exhortations. 


His finger on his lip is an impertinence. 
Like Juliet, 


| ** She speaks, yet she says nothing—what of that !" 
| Her face is a vocabulary of compendious phrases, intelligible to 

the meanest capacity. 
| sation with a smile, and a simper from her has oftentimes disposed |) 


She carries on her part of a long conver- 


{ . ° ' 
of the argument. She does not consider speech merely a gift, but a | 
| tesa, which she is bound to return to the lender unimpaired and 


| 
j undiminished. 


i} 
| 
Sir Harry and his consort have been blessed with one daughter, || 

{| 


a young lady of whom it is not at present my hint to speak. I || 
| 
i 


inay, however, let fall that Miss Aurelia, was a little more of the 


| rouge than, from her compressed lips and demure dejections of the 


| 
| eves, might have been positively aflirmed of her. mean to say that | 
- {| 


| 
i} 
} 


j here was occasionally a wicked twinkle and folding of the cor- 
ners of the mouth that indicated pretty plainly the fate of any luck- 
less person who, from a desire to please, or from any other cause, 

might, haply, draw his inspiration from the * silly buckets” of 


folly, rather than from the golden urn of wisdom. 
But to return. It was at the house of my friend Sir Harry that 


i 


I first met with the modest man. ‘The modest man, when | entered H 


the parlour, was not yet come, and the question was, now that i 
had arrived, whether the dinner should be kept back any longer 
Sir Harry having decided that another quarter of an hour should be 
extended to the culprit, lest an intimation that he had been the cause 
of retarding the repast should fairly destroy him with confusion 


| worse confounded, I had leisure to pay my respects to the three 


gentlemen composing the company on this occasion, all of whom I 
had met frequently before. 

Mr. Dashwood was a young country gentleman, having an estate 
in the neighbourhood, remarkable for nothing so much as the pos- 


session of a large pair of whiskers, and a considerable attachment 


towards Miss Aurelia, which he contrived to make sufficiently ma- 


nifest upon every occasion. Accordingly, when I entered, I found 


i!the young gentleman seated between Lady Goodere and her 


{| 
| 


|daughter, paying such assiduous attention to the younger lady as 


| his somewhat limited stock of gallantry and paucity of invention | 


fenabled him to offer. Between ourselves, Dashwood was hardly a 


tumelious scorn—it is oil on the troubled waters—it is the manna, or | 


\\ desirable match for Miss Aurelia; for, not to speak it maliciously, 


| if one were to leave out of the question his good estate and good 
nature, (two very good concomitants [ admit,) the young squire 
was but a poor creature. His well-cultivated whiskers were a type 


) of the productiveness of his estate ; and the regions of the fore- 


\\mediate neighbourhood, which no extent of cultivation would 


| suffice to render of any value. 
| Seated opposite the door in his accustomed chair—habited in the | 
}same cternal sables—the very tie to the neckcloth, with his || 
| initials marked with red silk in one corner—the same silk stockings 
|—(the clocks too truly told the time they had been worn)—the 
| identical thin shoes or pumps, I could swear to their identity— 
| thus circumstanced, I beheld Dr. Pollysyllable Prosy 
is an inveterate diner out—hence the locality of his seat,—hence 
| the cternal sameness of his gear; he is a direful infliction on the 


| 


| 


The doctor 


} 


| which he flings hke a mantle around him 


| held this perambulating black draught, and would have fled, but 
| 


inexperienced visiter,—hence the triumphant air of superiority 
I shuddered as I be- 


the sivht of my friend Waver somewhat restored me. 


Waver is one of the most excellent creatures breathing. There 


jis a quiet amiability about him that endears him to all his ac- 


| paper—not of foolscap, but of tissue, or, as it is termed, silver 
No impression could be made upon it that would not be a 


rather an inn where the first visiter is welcomed till a second ar- 
| rives, when the former is left in the blue parlour utterly forsaken 
| 


of host, landlad 7, waiter, chambermaid, ostler, and boots. 


| But by the time I had completed a survey of my excellent host, |! 
| his family, and friends, the door opened, and the modest man made |} 
| his appearance! In my life I never beheld embarrassment so 
painful as extended itself over the expressive countenance of Mr. 
Alfred Peony. 
centric eldest-born of his particular friend intent on swallowing 
every cherry-stone on the dessert table; he has remarked that 
one will inevitably stop half-way in its passage ; and he has, per- 
haps, contributed to the relief of the juvenile delinquent by be- 
stowing certain digs on the dorsal settlements of the la i's fleshly 
| universe ; if he has beheld this phenomenon—and whe aas ecaped 


The observant reader has, perhaps, seen the ec- 











| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 


|) head might be considered expressive of the waste lands in the im- {| t 


tongue ? 


that sight '—he will have seen a face, resembling in hue, and not 
unlike in expression, that of the modest man on his frst entrance 
J could not but 
observe the hieroglyphical manner (so to speak) in which he paid 


into the presence of Sir Henry and his friends. 


his respects to Sir Harry; the crocodile snap with which he 
grasped the glove of his lady, and the tips of Miss Aurelia's 
fingers; and the alligator rigidity of back with which he accom- 
plished a bow, which he was polite enough to make to the window- 
curtains, and in which, like a tirade against human nature, present 


} company was exe epted. 


Nor was his first movement less unhappy in its effect. Making 
a step forward, he contrived to fix his heel with such emphatic 
force upon the toe of the doctor, as caused that individual to in- 
vent a grimace not unlike what may be conceived of one of Dante's 
demons under the influence of sulphuric acid ; and gently pushing 
Mr. Dashwood aside, the modest man succeeded in appropriating 
to himself the seat of the former between the two ladies, while 
the squire mumbled unintelligible complaints to the frame of the 
painting, that hung immediately above his head 

Neither were the modest man's proceedings less worthy of ob- 
servation on the announcement of dinner. While I did myself the 
honour of extending my arm to Lady Goodere to hand her down 
stairs, Dashwood was no less active in protruding his agricultural 
fin for escorting Miss Aurelia; but the modest man waiting, as 
though purposely, till the young lady should indicate her accept- 
ance, drew her offered arm within his own, very coolly; and fo!- 
lowing my descending footsteps, left the squire to exchange curses 
not loud but deep, with the doctor, who, in like manner, had been 
anticipated by myself in his designs upon the other lady. 

{t was, methought, with a mischievous smile that Sir Harry 


committed the anatomical amputation of a couple of fowls to the 





skill of the modest man. It was sheer embarrassment, | feel con- 


vinced, that caused him to appropriate to his own tooth a wing 


jand the breast, towards which Dr. Prosy had projected his fasci- 
| nated eyeballs ; avd a pardonable errour of extreme confusion that 


| moved him to present the doctor with a withered drumstick, over 





which thatexcited person moaned imprecations of direst vengeance. 
' 1 
| But while I was, with well-pleased exultation and triumph, perusing 


| in the countenance of Doctor Polysyllable Prosy, 
* The study of revenge, immortal hate,” 
| was at the elbow of fancy that visited my side with a wicked 

nudge, or rather, was at the elbow of the modest man! Did mine 
| eyes deceive me! or was the crimson cheek of Mr. Alfred Peony 
| really rising before my vision by the force of that internal iever, his 
I cannot say. 
| It must be a dreadful infirmity of constitution or temperament 
| that causes modest men to stifle their reserve by quafling so libe- 
rally as, when the cloth was drawn, Mr. Peony was observed to do; 
| buthe appeared happily unconscious of the extent of his imbibitions, 
j and retired to the company of the ladies in the drawing-room with 
| all the frigid indifference of a wine-cooler with a magnum of claret 
in its inside. 

* That's a fine young fellow,” observed Sir Harry, as the door 

closed after the modest man; * but the worst of him is, he’s so 


| confoundedly bashful—don't you think so, Waver !”’ 


* ‘Think? Sir Harry,” cried Waver, casting a profile eye at his 
host, like an Egyptian ouiline on a tomb—* why, I can't say, but 
I think he as very modest.” 

“ T opine, on the contrary,” interrupted the doctor, * that, were 
we to take a comprehensive glance at his idiosyncrasy, we should 
eliminate that fanciful proposition, and collocate the individual in 
question under a less laudatory category——" 

“ We might so, indeed,” said Waver. 
* But then,” cried I, in extenuation, “ every one muét have 


perceived the young gentleman blush in a very painful manner.” 

“ He did so,” remarked Waver, seizing upon the reminiscence 
with avidity 

“ But he took my chair very coolly,” replied Dashwood in a 
querulous tone. 

« That's true,” cried the other, burying his chin in his waistcoat. 

“And precipitated himself with extraordinary physical determi- 
nation, without enunciating a satisfactory apology, ou my pedal 
extremities,” bellowed the doctor. 

“ That also is an undoubted fact,” exclaimed Waver, in a posi- 
tive tone 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Sir Harry, “ but that was purely 
accidental.” 

* Tt was so,” said Waver, with decided emphasis, and we re- 
tired to the drawing-room. 4 

“ Depend upon it, Mr. Quizley,” cried the doctor, approaching 
me and besieging my button, * depend upon ii, that that Mr. 
Peony, the modest man, as he is designated, is a corpuscular coun- 
terfeit—a snake in the grass. It is a most veritable incident that 
I am about to give utterance to: Mr. Peony undoubtedly intimated 
to my satisfaction that he was but an indifferent player at whist, 
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upon which understanding I consented to take Mr. Waver as a | 
partner. Well, sir,—” 

“« Well, sir!” cried 1, for Prosy paused in his discourse. 

“* Would you believe it?’ resumed the doctor, and he drew in H 
his breath, and looked me earnestly in the face with the pair of || 
gray peas with which nature hag supplied him in lieu of eyes. 
** Would you believe it, sir,” repeated he, softly ; and suddenly 
letting off his voice like a bull-dog shot from a twenty-four 
pounder, he roared, “ A first-rate player, by heaven ! Hoyle was 
not fit to shuffle the cards for him, sir,—Oh heavens!” and the doctor 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

* Weil, but, my dear sir,” said I, soothingly, “ let me hope that 
you have not lost !” 

‘ Nothing, nothing,” laughed the doctor hysterically, “ only | 
twenty pounds ;” and he drifted away from my presence, like a 
coal-barge at flood tide, to recount his disaster to the lady of the , 


mansion. 
* L have been talking to 
his chair near mine, “of the modest young gentleman, Mr. Peony ; 


” 





I was thinking 

“ That he is a very high fellow, eh! my friend.” 

“ Yes, I was thinking so,” cried Waver ; “ do you see how he’s 
monopolizing the ear of Miss Aurelia; do you mark how his | 
colour changes’ a pity he’s so modest. By the by, the poor || 
doctor! I am really quite concerned that our friend should so im- || 
prudently have risked his money 

“So am not I, Mr.Waver,” cried I; ‘J shalllove the young fellow 
for ever, for so adroitly turning the card-tables on the old hunks.” 

“Shall you?” said Waver, rubbing his hands and chuckling ; 
“go shall I, my dear fellow, I assure you.” 

“| beg your pardon, Mr. Quizley,” deferentially ejaculated John 
Jones, the butler, as I came down stairs the following morning, 
“ but that handsome young gentleman, Mr. Peony—who is so 
very modest—do you know, sir,” and Jones drew near, scratching 
his yellow wig that it might be mistaken for his own head of hair; 
do you know, sir, he’s a deuse of a fellow after the maid ser- 
vants. I caught him just now kissing our Jenny; he blushed 
when he saw me, and gave me a spoke in the ribs with his fore- 

e!| 


finger, as much as to say—* Mum's the word, old boy.’—Strange ! | 
I} 


| 
| 


|| 
| 


| 


| 


l} 


” 


i] 
1} 


! 
| 
| 


\| 
i 
| 

I} 
| 


| 





wasn’t it, sir?”’ 

“Not at all, my old friend; we were young once, you know ; | 
and you, Jones, you are a perfect Juan, eh?” 

“ Ah! sir,” chuckled the butler, borrowing a blush from the 
modest man, and endeavouring to hop away from the imputation 
with the crow’s foot at the corner of his eyes, as he smiled de- 
murely: “ you are pleased to be facetious; but then, Mr. Peony 
is such a very modest man, isn’t he, sir!” 

“He is indeed a very modest young man,” I replied, with much 
gravity. 

“Ha! ha! ha! od’s bodikins, Mr. Quizley, but you're such a 
funny gentleman,” cried the butler, wrenching his mouth asunder | 
with a sort of ready-made laughter which he had always at com- | 
mand. “ Well, I declare, I never heard a better joke in my life ;” 
and he retired to his apartment, shaking and heaving like a bale of 
woollen cloth under the influence of galvanic power. 

The tedium of a morning in the country when visiters are left to | 
their own devices, whether of pastime or pleasure, is too well 
known to justify a repetition of it in this place. Suffice it, that I 
was yawning over a new fashionable novel, the most remarkable 
incident in which was the perpetual fracture in Priscian’s head ; 
while Miss Aurelia was “ printing her thoughts in lawn,” or, in 
Our attention, 


i 
| 


other words, plying her needle at the window. 
however, was diverted from the respective employments in which 
we were engaged, by the unceremonious entrance of Dr. Polysyl- 
lable Prosy, followed by Sir Harry and Weaver. 

“ Now, I appeal to you, Mr. Quizly,” roared the doctor, “ whe- 
ther that modest young gentleman be not of a verity one of the 
most truculent and inexcusable of human impersonations ?” 

* Be calm, be calm, my dear sir,’ cried Harry, * ‘twas but an 
accident—” 

“ An accident, ha! ha 
the entrance to Avernus; no, no, ‘twas no fortuitous or unavoid- 
able mishap, but a bona-fide, premeditated experiment. I'll tell 
I was witnessing a game of billiards between that re- 





he 


groaned the doctor, with a mouth like 


you, sir. 
spectable and truly ingenuous youth, Mr. Dashwood, and Mr. Peony, 
who is neither—but I say nothing. Well, sir, the balls were thus 
—close under the cushion ; and the difficulty, as it presented itself 
to me, the magnum epus, was to put both balls into the pocket. 
With a culpable, and yet, perchance, a pardonable curiosity to as- 
certain the consummation of the feat, about to be either accom- 
plished or unachieved, I advanced to the foot of the table, and 
placing my eye directly above its horizon, awaited the result. It 
was Mr. Peony’s play. Will mortal faith believe it? that, whether 
reckless or malignant individual I shall not determine, succeeded 
in his object—and in what beside? in lodging, sir, in lodging the 
point of the instrument, which I think is denominated a cue, on 
the extremity of my nose, where he detained it with unfeeling 
pressure on my nasal organ till he had perorated a confused, and, 
I cannot but retain the conviction, an insincere apology.” 

At this recital, Sir Harry fell into a trance of unextinguishable 
but inward laughter. “ Ha! ha! incontinently simpered Miss 
Aurelia. “Ho! ho! ho!” roared I, with inexpressible anguish of 
side-ach. “Ha! ha! ha!" chuckled Waver, after having ascer- 
tained the feeling of the company ; while the doctor stood erect, 
with his fore-finger planted on his nose, like a magic-stricken effigy 
of Momus under the influence of the furies. 

“ Oh! this is well—this is very well,” at length exploded the 








post-meridian coquettes, of virgins who had become venerable, 


|| suicide, 


possessed one ; ‘* but no matter ;” and as he, with frightful frantic 


relieved the over-excited diaphragms of his tormentors. 
It was a lovely evening in August; twilight was beginning to 
wrap the surrounding objects in uncertain gloom; and silence | 
gathered around, broken only by the grating harshness of my new | 
shoes as they moved along the gravel-path. I was pondering upor 


of 


wives converted into widows, of widows transformed into wives. 
Thence I turned to the consideration of jolly bachelors who had 
deviated into solemn bores, of sober husbands metamorposed into 
sardonic sots, of amiable widowers twisted into incorrigible quid- 
nunes. Then again my mind misgives me of my own estate. Why 
had I remained so long single? Why was I still without incum- 
brances? Why compelled to go life’s dreary round without a magic 
family circle to step into? Why enforced to be gathered to my 


Sir Harry,” said Waver, as he drew | fathers, without children to gather round their father at the last | 


gasp? I projected myself into futurity. I beheld myself ten years 
ngle man, bent double, without kith or kin, without 
I foretold my fate. I saw that I was 


hence—a si 
anything—but rheumatism. 


destined not 
“To point a moral or adorn a tale,” 


but to point a paragraph and adorn a newspaper. ‘“ Distressing 
or “ Melancholy affair.” My only doubt was under 
which head I was doomed to figure. In fact, a detachment of the 
blues had billeted themselves upon my spirits. 

While in this pleasant reverie the sound of voices from an ad- 
joining arbour recalled me to myself. Curiosity is never criminal 
t when it suffers detection ; and I crept softly to the spot 


excep 


|| from whence a clue to the momentary mystery was likely to} 


emanate. 
“Then, dearest Aurelia, you consent?” said a voice in a low 
tone; it was the voice of the modest man. 

“ Tknow not what to say, Alfred,” replied Miss Aurelia, softly ; 
“but wherefore this mystery? why this secret arrangement? why 
not apply to my father? he cannot object; our fortunes are equal 
—our hearts——” 

‘* My dearest girl, I couldn’t do it,” eried Alfred earnestly ; “ 1 
have not the face—this dreadful infirmity of mine ; upon my soul I 


” 


should never muster courage enough—— 


A laugh, as of a hywna with a sore throat, startled the dull ear of |! 


night and the sharp ears of the lovers ; but a passing breeze wafted 
it away. I myself was moved, but concluded it to be some oral | 
illusion. ‘ "I'was nothing,” said the modest man, and he resumed 
the discourse : “ You know that numskull Dashwood will be pro- 
posing for you to Sir Harry ; let us anticipate the clodpole, eh?” 
and methought he pressed her hand to his lips. 

“ Spirited young dog !”’ “ Impudent raseal!”’ exclaimed two, 
simultaneously, as their respective heads came into violent con- 
tact—one of whose heads belonged to me, while the other was the 


property of Dashwood. 

“ Mr. Quizley, is that you?” cried the ‘squire. 

“ Hush! ‘tis 1;” and drawing him away, we fell back into the 
trenches of a celery bed, while the lovers made a hasty retreat. 

“ Oh, sir!’ sighed the squire, * T have heard it all.” 

“And must, therefore, be mute,” I interrupted, “ or the stig- | 
matising sobriquet of eaves-dropper will fasten itself upon you for | 





w 


ever; besides, you can never hope to obtain the young lady's 
a 

| 

The ‘squire heaved a groan as he scrambled to his feet, while I, 


’ 


consent ; let us, therefore, wait and see the result of this adventure 


more leisurely, raised myself to mine by applying to the skirts of 


| his coat; and arm and arm we slowly betook ourselves to the in- 


teriour of the house. 

Great surprise was manifested the next morning at the absence | 
of Miss Aurelia from the breakfast table. Nor was the non-ap- 
pearance of Mr. Peony less unaccountable. 

At length, when Jones the butler became visible, scratching his 
wig, and deposed that he had certain suspicions that Miss Aurelia 
had eloped with that particularly modest young gentleman, for he 
had seen them enter a chaise-and-four some hours before—— 
shrieked Lady Goodere ; and now, for 


* Gracious goodness !” 
ab 


lady’s voice. 
“Whew!” whistled Sir Harry, striking his extensive forchead | 
with the palm of his hand, whereby he committed two fly-cides. 
“T thought as much—I thought as moch”—grinned Dr. Polly- 
syllable Prosy, with a triumphant contortion—while Waver, having | 


involuntarily mimicked the visages of the three—followed my ex- | 


ample, and remained silent. 
“ Well, my dear,” said Sir Harry, turning to his wife, “ there's 
no great harm done, after all. Young Peony is a lad of very good 


’ 


property, and a suitable match for Aurelia.’ 
cried Waver, putting his oar into the current of 


** So he is, 
discourse. * 

“Do you say so, Mr. Waver?” remonstrated the doctor in a 
tone of rebuke ; ‘* adumbrate, I implore you, a reminiscence of 
the unpleasing occurrences to which I have been subjected since | 
my domiciliary visit ; can the perpetrator of such atrocities be a 
fitting consort for Miss Aurelia Goodere !” 

** Certainly not,” said Waver, abashed. 

“ Can aman, who clandestinely supplants another,” exclaimed 
Dashwood, ‘* be deemed a desirable match?” 

“Ohno! Mr. Dashwood—oh no!” quoth Mr. Waver, shaking 
his head. 

‘ Say what you please, gentlemen,” said I, “ but I congratulate 
Sir Harry on his son-in-law.” 


| 
' gambols, favoured us with his absence, a second burst of merriment | pattern of a modest man.” 


} 


| 
| 


| 
I 


| He’s a very spirited youth,” I added; “ and, moreover, the 
| “ That’s what I always thought,” chimed Waver, “and no one 
| shall convince me to the contrary.” 


I met the modest man a few days ago. He told me he was the 


1 || happiest fellow in the world, and that he had some thoughts of 
| : : ‘ : : 1| < : 
old times, and recalling ancient memories of antiquated jilts, of || standing for the county—* But,” added he, “ you know my weak 


|| point—I should never be able to go through with it—and then, the 
|| maiden speech, I could never accomplish that—the truth is, my 


” 





unconquerable modesty 

“ Will never prevent your advancement, depend upon it, my 
dear sir, in any course of ambition in which you may please to 
embark.”” The modest man reddened and gave me a knowing 


| wink.—* A blush,” said he, “ is easily raised, and serves one’s 
purpose at a pinch, Mr. Quizley, and, moreover, communicates a 
| . ’ 
pleasant warmth to the countenance. Good morning.’ 








| THE PHYSICIAN. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 


Mr. Surron told a story of a certain great physician who gave 
four rules for the preservation of health. When he died, his books 
were sold : one, which was said to contain very valuable precepts 
of health, but which the bidders were not permitted to open, sold 
at a high price. When the purchaser got it home, he was at first 
| disappointed at finding that it contained nothing more than four 

simple rules; but, on farther consideration, he was induced to put 
|| the rules in practice ; by which means he was restored to a state 
I of health to which he had been long a stranger ; and he often spoke 
|| of the old physician's book as the cheapest and most valuable pur- 
chase he ever made in his life. ‘The rules were these :—* Keep 
the head cool. Keep the feet warm. ‘Take a light supper. Rise early.” 

‘These simple rules comprehend a vast deal more than may ap- 
pear at first sight. A word or two on each will show this. — 

1. * Keep the head cool.” All tight bandages on the head are 
| very hurtful, especially to infants. The less of any kind tiat is 
\ worn on the head, by day or by night, the better. Children whose 
| hair is kept thin, and who sleep without nighteaps, are far less likely 
to catch infectious diseases than the generality of children. 

To “ keep the head cool,” persons must avoid every kind of ex- 
cess, and maintain moderation in every pursuit and in every pleasure. 
The great eater and the great drinker have gene rally a burning 
forchead and a cloudy brain. ‘The passionate man and the intem- 
perate are strangers to health, as well as to peace of mind. Even 
too hard study occasions an aching and burning head. 

2. “Keep the feet warm.” To do this activity and exercise are 
necessary, that all the various circulations of the body may be pro- 
perly carried on. Care must be taken to avoid getting the feet 
damp, or immediately to remove the eflects of such an accident by 
| rubbing the feet till dry and warm, and putting on dry stockings 

and shoes ; or else soaking the feet in warm water and getting into 
bed. Cold feet always show something amiss in the general health, 
| which ought to be found out and set to rights. This uncomfortable 
feeling often proceeds from indigestion and a disordered state of the 
| stomach and bowels. ‘The same course suggested for ke eping the 
head cool will at the same time tend to keep the feet properly 
warm, namely, moderation, activity, and calmness of te mper. An 
intemperate, an indolent, or an ill-tempered person, is never really 
healthy : and as it is ip the power of every one to avoid such vicious 
habits, and even to resist and break them off when acquired, in that 
sense and to that degree, every man is the disposer of his own health, 
and has to answer for trifling with it. 
3. “'Take a light supper.” It is a sign of ill health when pe ople 
have the strongest relish for food late in the day ; and the indul- 
gence of that irregular appetite tends to increase the evil. For- 
merly it was the fashion, though a very bad one, to eat substantial, 
j and often luxurious suppers, ‘There was then a common seying— 


| 


} 





| 
| 


** After dinner sit awhile, 
After supper walk a mile.” 

In this homely distich there is much sound wisdom. One mode- 
rate hearty meal of animal food daily is sufficient for nourishment, 
and conducive to health. After taking it, a short period of compa- 
| rative repose is desirable, but not the total re pose of sleep. After 

that, several hours of activity, and then a slight repast, such as will 
not require much exercise of the digestive powers, when the whole 
system ought to be resigned to complete repose. 

| ‘Those who eat a hearty supper generally have disturbed, uneasy 
sleep, and awake ata late hour, languid and drowsy, feeble, sullen, 
and irritable, with a burning forehead, cold feet, and a disinclina- 
tion to food and labour. 

Most labouring men, however, are obliged tocontent themselves 
at mid-day with a slight refreshment which they can carry with 
| them, and depend on returning home to their principal meal when 

labour is done. In this case, the meal should be quite ready for 
them on their return home ; and they should not go to bed directly 
on cating it, but employ themselves for an hour or two on some 
moderately active pursuit, which, being of a different nature from 
| their daily labour, will come in as an agreeable variation; such, 
| for instance, as gardening or carpentering, for the man who has 
laboured through the day in the loom or on the shop-board. 
| 4. * Rise early.” Nothing is more conducive to health and ex- 
cellence of every kind than early rising. All physicians agree in 
this ; and all persons who have attained a good old age, inw hat- 
| ever particulars they might difier from each other, have been dis- 
tinguished as early risers. Some persons require more sleep than 
others ; but it may be laid down as a general rule, that there is 
| no grown person to whom a period of sleep longer than seven, or, 
| at the very most, eight hours, can be either necessary or beneficial. 
| But a person in health may easily know how much sleep he re- 
| quires, by going to bed every night at a stated time, and uniformly 
| rising as soon as he awakes, however carly that may be. By 
| steadily pursuing this plan for a few days, or at most a few weeks, 
a habit will be acquired of taking just the rest that nature requires, 
and regularly awaking out of one sound and refreshing sleep to 
new vigour and activity ; and when this habit is thoroughly formed 
it would be no less disagreeable, than useless and injurious, for 
such a person, having once beheld the bright morning sun, to turn 
on his pillow and say, “A little more sleep, a little more slumber, 





“ And so do I,” cried Waver, rubbing his hands. 


a little more folding of the hands to sleep.” 
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MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 





BY MRS. JAMESON. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


Tue festivities of the coronation of Christina continued for many 
days. Prince Charles and the young Landgrave of Hesse were 
particularly distingaished by their gallantry, the splendour of their 
habits, and the number and magnificence of their retinues. But 
that which caused the greatest delight and astonishment was a glit- 
tering triumphal chariot, which moved along the arena upon hidden 
springs; and in the same manner an artificial mountain forty feet 
in height, representing Mount Parnassus, was seen to glide self- 
impelled before the wondering spectators, while on its summit a 
company of musicians, habited as Apollo and the Muses, filled the 
air with harmony ; orations in almost every known language were 
pronounced, celebrating the greatness, the virtues, the charms, and | 
the learning of the queen ; and a lofty pyramid, which according to 
a pompous (and lying) classical inscription, was erected to the 
honour of Christina by Antiope, Penthesilea, and Thalestris, the 
three queens of the Amazons, was constructed as a :nemorial of 
these festivities. 

‘The character of these exhibitions sufficiently indicates the taste || 
which had for a long time prevailed in the court of Sweden ; after | 
the year 1648 we find Christina almost entirely devoted to study | 
and literature, even to the exclusion of the duties and cares of || 
government. She carried on a diligent correspondence with many |) 
of the most eminent literati of Europe ; among others with Gas- || 
sendi, Menage, and Blaise Pascal, names still celebrated ; she was | 








surrounded by learned men, soz-disant philosophers, and professors || 
|| household, began to lose his credit with the queen; and his own 


in every branch of science, whom she attracted to her court by gifts, 
by pensions, or by promises, and whose interested and extravagant | 
flattery completely bewildered a head already half-turned by vanity, | 
unrestricted power, and indulged self-will. She collected manu- | 
scripts, books, and medals, and sent commissioners into Italy and 
other countries to purchase pictures, sculptures, and other rarities | 
of art; these pursuits, in themselves praiseworthy, were carried to 
an excess which rendered them ridiculous and blameable. Not 
having herself the experience or taste to which she pretended, she 
was pillaged and cheated to an incredible extent ; it is said, that at | 
the instigation of one of the antiquarian pedants in her court, she 
offered thirty thousand florins for a bronze medal of Otho; on another 
occasion, when some fine and valuable pictures arrived from Italy, 
this queen of the Goths had them cut down to a uniform size to fit | 
certain panels in one of the royal apartments. 

The style of learning and philosophy which prevailed in Christina's 
court seems to have been precisely that which Moliére has so hap- 
pily ridiculed in the “ femmes sarantes,” and which is now out of 
date—a mixture of scholastic pedantry and elaborate trifling. 

On looking over the list of * savans’’ who were entertained in 
the Swedish court, we find few of any real merit or celebrity ; 
there are two or thiee, however, who deserve to be more particu- 
larly noticed ; of these one of the most remarkable was De Sau- 
maise, better known by his Latin appellation, Salimasius, as the 
political and literary antagonist of Milton: the erudition of this 
man was wonderful, almost, says Johnson, “ exceeding all hope of 
human attainment ;” and since the death of Grotius had left him 
without a rival, he had reigned not only the monarch, but the ty- 
rant of literature. He was a proof, were any proof wanted, that | 
the true value of all human knowledge consists in its application ; | 
instead of being numbered among those “ great and good men 
whose published labours have advanced the good of posterity,” he 
has sunk into a mere name, which is only interesting as associated 
with that of Milton; while the one blot upon the pure and transcendant 
fame of the poet is connected with the name of Salmasius. Isaac 
Vossius, a verv celebrated theologian, antiquarian and eritic of that 
time, was another whom Christina particularly distinguished. The | 
private character of both these men was hateful, and they are sup- | 
posed to have exercised a most mischievous influence on the mind | 
of the young queen. It appears that they first unsettled her reli- 
gious opinions, and blunted her moral feelings, by continually 
occupying her with idle metaphysical disputes, under pretence of | 
studying philosophy. 

Descartes, who had often declared that he valued his liberty at 
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|! tina, without losing her presence of mind, desired them to save the | 
| admiral, who had sunk ; and When those about her blamed him for | 
= == | his conduct in seizing her dress, and thus endangering her life, she || ° 
jexcused him on the principle of self-preservation; and added, 
| laughing, that he deserved praise rather than blame, for he had |) tifully rendered into English, has been communicated to the Mirror 
certainly been drowned had he acted otherwise. 


She afterward 


SELECTED POETRY. 


Tue following sweet, simple, and touching ballad of Spain, beau- 


| by Dr. Brandreth. Every line breathes of the olden, by-gone time, 


| changed her dress with her usual celerity, and dined in public as if 

|nothing had happened. This was not her only escape: the year || 

| before her coronation, as she was at prayers:in her chapel, a | 
wretched maniac forced his way through the guards and attendants, | 

/and attempted to strike at her with a knife, but was seized and dis- |! 

armed by Count Brahe: the queen, immediately perceiving his 

| real condition, would not allow him to be hurt, and he was placed | 





» ALCANZAR AND ZAIDA, 


Sortty blow the evening breezes ; 
Softly fall the dews of night: 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzar, 


and the numbers have a silvery fall like that of flowing waters 


| and, on his recommendation, entertained in her service. 


| 
| 

'| that Bourdelot first taught the queen to swear, an accomplishment 
} 


'| "The queen-dowager venturing to remonstrate against the power | 


1} 


it 


|; me from these people? ce sont pour ma le diable 


under proper restraint. 


| 

| ‘The conduct of Christina during the next two or three years of 
her life exhibits a tissue of inexplicable extravagances ; In most of 
| her actions, private and political, we see such madness of self-will, 


such a total disregard to principle and consistency, that she can 
only be excused by the helaien that her intellect was in some 
degree disordered. One of the most unaccountable of all her ca- 
prices was her partiality for a French physician named Michon 
Bourdelot, who had been introduced to her by M. de Saumaise, 
He was 
an ignorant, intriguing, impudent quack, who, by mere assurance, 
and the most superficial powers of pleasing, obtained an extraor- 
dinary ascendency in her court and councils. This man persuaded 
her that study would injure her health ; induced her to throw aside 


| her books ; to banish, or neglect, or insult with ridicule the learned 


men she had invited to her court ; and led her into a thousand fol- 
lies. All those who possessed or deserved the esteem and conti- 
dence of the queen he contrived either to render ridiculous, or to 
undermine by the most artful slanders. Among others, Count 
Magnus de la Gardie, who had so long held the post of chief fa- 
vourite, and was at this time high-treasurer, and master of the royal 


indiscretion aiding the machinations of his secret enemy, he became 
the object of a contempt and aversion as inexplicable, and apparently 
/as unmerited, as his extreme favour had been before. It is said 


in which she afterward excelled. 


exercised by this unworthy foreigner, Christina replied with a de- | 
gree of arrogance and harshness which silenced her mother, and |} 
she retained Bourdelot in her court till her ministers, her nobility, | 
'and even her people murmured so loudly, that she resolved to send 1] 
/him to France, loaded, however, with presents and marks of her 
favour, and with a hope of being soon recalled. But he was scarce | 
out of sight when he was forgotten. The first letter she received 
from this ci-derant favourite she threw from her with disgust, ex- 
claiming, “Fi! cela sent la rhubarbe ! Bourdelot, on his arrival 
in France, found himself completely neglected, and he died in ob- | 








| 


security. His influence lasted not more than a year und a half, and 
curing that period a great part of the magnificent library which | 
Christina had collected at such an immense cost was pillaged by 
her learned protégés, and the most valuable manuscripts stolen or 
dispersed. 
On the disgrace of Magnus de la Gardie and the banishment of | 
Bourdelot, the old Chancellor Oxenstiern and his sons regained 
their former influence at court ; but the person who succeeded to | 
all the favour and confidence which had been possessed by the 1 
Count Magnus, M. Chanut, and Bourdelot, was Don Antonio | 
Pimentelli, the Spanish ambassador, a man of the most consummate 
political address and the most insinuating manners. Through his i] 
intrigues the Spanish and Austrian interests triumphed over those | 
of France, and he is supposed to have fixed the wavering opinions |! 
of the queen in favour of the Roman Catholic religion. i! 
Although Christina resumed her literary pursuits after the de- |) 
| parture of her ** agreable ignorant,” as she used to call Bourdelot, 
she became every day more disgusted with the duties of her situa- i 
tion, and the necessity of attending to a certain routine of affairs || 
fatigued and irritated her, merely because ‘it was an obligation ; 
one of her secretaries appearing before her with some despatches 
which required her signature, she turned from hin impatiently, and | 
said to Prince Charles, who was present, * Will you never deliver || 
'” She amused | 








‘herself with inventing masks and ballets, in which she often sus- 
tained a principal part ; and she ennobled a great number of per- i 
sons, whose merit did not always, as in the case of Salvius, pustily 


so high a rate that no monarch of Europe could buy it from him, ii the enormous abuse of this royal privilege. | 

was at length induced, by the flattering and earnest entreaties of || Inthe meantime the affairs of her kingdom became more and 

Christina, to visit her capital. Ie fondly believed that he had en- |] more entangled ; the revenues were exhausted, the crown-lands | 
! alienated by her profusion ; there remained nothing more for her 


sured his independence, by stipulating that he should be exempt 
from all court ceremonial. The queen consented ; but she required 
his attendance in her library every morning at five o'clock. The 
unhappy philosopher, whose health was extremely delicate, was 
obliged to comply with his despotic patroness. ‘These early hours, 
and the extreme coldness of the climate, threw him into a consump- 
tive disorder; his malady was increased by the haughtiness and 
negligence with which Christina resented his admiration of the | 
Princess Palatine, and at the end of four months he died at Stockholm. 

The want of judgment which Christina displayed in the choice of | 
some of her literary favourites, her capricious treatment of others, 
the immense sums she lavished upon them, either to purchase or 
to reward their venal flattery—their mutual hatred and envy—their 
disputes, which often embroiled her court—instead of introducing 
among the Swedes, who were a plain, rough, straight-forward peo- 


ple, any taste or reverence for literature, tended to degrade it in || 


their eyes, dissipated the treasures of the state, and lowered Chris- 
tina both in their estimation aad their love. 

It was in the year 1651 that Christina began to entertain seri- 
ously the idea of resigning the crown: the remonstrances of the | 
senate and the arguments of Oxenstiern, who rose from a bed of | 
sickness to combat her intention, induced her to lay it aside for the | 
present; but her resolution was taken, and the contradiction she 
met with only served to’confirm it. 

In the same year an accident occurred which gave her an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that intrepidity for which she was remarkable, 
though it had nearly terminated her life and reign together. One 
day, when she was preparing to visit her fleet in the harbour of 
Stockholm, and passing along a narrow plank laid from her barge 
to the vessel, the admiral, Herman Fleming, upon whose arm she 
leaned, slipped from his footing, and they were both precipitated 
into the water, which was there thirty feet deep. ‘The queen was 
extricated with some difficulty by her equery, Antony Steinberg, 
for the admiral had seized her petticoat, and held it fast. Chris- 





i! to bestow, and in case of a war no revenues to support it 


{| capitulating 


Abuses | 
and delays had crept into the administration, which she had not the | 
| patience, if she had the power, to remedy : she became moody and |; 
unequal in temper; she was at once jealous of her authority, and | 
weary of the datics and restraints it unposed. She had dreamed | 
over the classic pocts till she fancied she could only be happy ina 

southern climate, and sighed for the case and independence of a | 
Her lively imagination wanted some excitement, 


| 


| private station. 
and the renunciation of a crown at the age of twenty-eight was the 
grand coup de théatre with which she now chose to dazzle and as- 
tonish all Europe. 

In 1654, when she first openly declared her intention of abdicat- 
ing the throne, the principal members of the senate, with Oxen- 
| stiern at their head, endeavoured to dissuade her from her purpose ; 
but in vain. Prince Charles added his entreaties, and besought 
j her to retain in ker own possession the sceptre she intended to re- 
sign to him, or at least to allow him to share her throne as a hus- 
band, while the supreme power remained with herself; but she 
persisted in her resolution. On the twenty-first of May, 1654, in an 
assemblage of the states-general at Upsal, she formally tendered | 
her resignation of the crown, and in an eloquent speech, after re- 
her own royal virtues, and all she had performed for 
| the good of her people, she recommended her successor, the here- | 
ditary Prince Charles, to their loyalty and affection. After she | 
had pronounced this harangue in a firm voice, the president of the | 
senate arose, and in the name of the nobles entreated her to think | 
| better of her design, and to continue to reign over them. The | 
Archbishop of Upsal remonstrated in the name of the clergy, and 
the president of the burghers made a speech to the same a 





What followed cannot be better related than in the words of White- 
locke, (which will be given in the next chapter,) who was then am- 
bassador from Cromwell to the Swedish court, and was treated by 
Christina with great distinction. 


Shunning every glare of light. 


In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 

Whom he loves with flame so pure ; 
Loveliest she of Moorish ladies, 

He a young and noble Moor. 


| Waiting for the appointed moment, 
Oft he paces to and fro ; 
Stopping now, now moving forward, 
Sometimes quick, and sometimes slow. 


| 
Tlope and fear alternate tease him ; 


| Oft he sighs with heartfelt care : 
See, fond youth, to yonder window 
Softly steps the timorous fair. 


Lovely scems the moon's pale glory, 
To the lost, benighted swain, 

When all silvery bright she rises, 
(uilding mountain, grove and plain. 


Lovely seems the sun's full glory, 
To the fainting seaman’s eyes, 
When some horrid storm dispersing 
O'er the wave his radiance flies. 


But a thousand times more lovely, 
To a longing lover's sight, 

Steals, half-seen, the beauteous maiden 
Through the glimmerings of the night 


'Tip-toe stands the anxious lover, 
Whisnering forth with gentle sigh, 
** Allah keep thee, lovely lady ! 
Tell me, am I doom'd to die? 


“Ts it true, the dreadful story, 
Which thy damsel tells my page, 

That, seduced by sorded riches, 
Thou wilt sell thy bloom to age ! 


** An old lord from Antiquaris 
Thy stern father brings along ; 
But canst thou, inconstant Zaida, 
Thus consent my love to wrong? 


“If’tis true, oh! plainly tell me, 
Nor thus trifle with my woes ; 

Hide not thou from me a secret, 
Which the world already knows.” 


Deeply blushed the conscious maiden, 
While the pearly tears descend ; 

“Ah! my lord, too true the story, 
Hicre our tender love must end 


“Our fond passion is discovered, 
Well are known our mutual vows, 

All my friends are full of fury, 
Storms of anger shake the house, 


* Threats, reproaches, fears surround me, 
My stern father breaks my heart ; 

Well thou know'st how dear its cost me, 
Generous youth, from thee to part. 


* Ancient wounds of hostile fury, 
Long have rent our house and thine; 
Why then did thy shining merit 
Win this tender heart of mine? 


** Well thou know'st how dear I love thee, 
Spite of all their hateful pride, 

Though I feared my haughty father, 
Ne‘er would let me be thy bride. 


* Though my heart is almost broken, 
Dun the eves that look on thee , 

Take this scarf, a parting token, 
When thou wear'st it think on me 


* Soon, loved youth, some worthier maiden, 
Shall reward thy matchless truth ; 
Sometimes tell her how thy Zaida 
Died for thee in bloom of youth.” 


Thus to him, amazed, confounded, 
Did she all her woes impart ; 

Deep he sighed, then eried, “Oh! Zaida ' 
Do not, do not, break my heart! 


** Canst thou think I thus will lose thee? 
Canst thou hold my love so smali? 
No, a thousand times I'll perish! 
My cursed rival too shall fall! 


«“ Canst thou, wilt thou, yield thus to them? 
Oh break forth and fly to me ; 
This fond heart shall bleed to save thee ! 
‘These fond arms shall shelter thee !” 
“Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzar, 
Spies surround me, bars secure— 
Scarce T steal this last dear moment, 
While my damsel keeps the door 


“Hark! I hear my father storming ! 
Hark ! I hear my mother chide ; 

I must go—farewell for ever, 
Gracious Allah! be thy guide.’ 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Literary gossip—Southey, James, Bulwer, etc.—Victoria, « from her birth to 
her bridal’'— Theatrical chit-chat—Polygamy. 


In the literary way we have not anything rich or rare. The 
spirit-stirring days of “ new Waverley novels,” and ** new poems 
by Lord Byron,” have passed away. The giants of litgrature, Scott 
and Byron, Coleridge and Crabbe, have departed, and Wordsworth 
and Southey are fast “ wearing away to the land of the leal.” 
Southey, it will be recollected, lately married the accomplished 
and talented Ceroline Bowles. A letter has recently been received 
from that lady, by a friend in Bath, which states that the laureat's 
mind is so shaken as to render it improbable that he will ever again 
appear in the literary world; and so, one by one, the “ stars go 
out;”’ and soon rockets, blue lights, gas-lamps, and farthing tapers, 


will alone remain. Campbell, too, is on the wane, the melody is) 


out of Moore, and not the slightest appearance of a successor to 
keep alive the sacred flame is yet discernible. But what can be 
expected when the country supports two * Railway Magazines.” 


If, as the socialists contend, we are altogether modelled and go- |! 
verned by circumstances, if a mighty poet were to arise among 


us, he would most infallibly write “ ‘The Great Western Railway, 
an epic, in twelve books!” or something of the kind. 

Mr. James, as a matter of course, has published his annual 
novel, which is entitled “ Henry de Cerons, or the Man-at-Arms.” 
Mr. J. has laid the scene on his favourite ground, France, and the 


time chosen is a couple of centuries ago. James is what may be 


termed a safe novelist, seldom sinking below mediocrity, and not 
unfrequently rising considerably above it. 
so much, have written so well. Mrs. Trollope is engaged on a 
piece-meal production, called Charles Chesterfield ; and Lady Bul- 
wer has advertised a novel under the rather extraordinary title of 
the “ Budget of the Bubble Family.” Sir Edward was determined 
not to go along with his wife in ary point, and, now that she has 


taken to novel writing, appears to have left it off entirely. It is to) 


be hoped that the “ Budget" will contain, or give rise to, no more 
mutton-chop squabbles. What a commentary is the matrimonial 
conduct of the literary pair on the glowing description of their love 
and courtship, by poor L. E. L.! Alas! that women should grow 
corpulent, and men should dine at the clubs, leaving chops and 
apple-puddings for their wives and children ! 

Bulwer has gone to the continent. Boz has been visiting the 
scenes of his childhood, in the pleasant county of Devon, (probably 
the same as those described in Nicholas Nickleby,) and his rival, 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish dragoon, continues his lucubrations 
with unabated spirit and effect. 

A splendidly got up piece of twaddle, entitled ‘ Queen Victoria, 
from her Birth to her Bridal,’ (both important events inclusive,) 
has just come out. It is a fine sample of book-making. For ex- 
ample :—It 1s a matter of fact, that two or three crazy gentlemen, 
matrimonially inclined, have, at different times, run after the queen. 
This might easily have been stated in plain, brief terms; but then, 
that is not the way to fill a book, and so the simple facts of crazy- 
men following her majesty, until their suit was put a stop to by the 
metrepolitan police, gives rise to a digression of how, in other 
times, other men loved other queens—how a tailor whined himself 


Few, to have written | 


attending to learn the solution of the difficulty. 


been “ dealt with” at the Warwick assizes. He appears to have 


|| answered the question of “ to marry or not to marry,” in the affir- | 


| mative, with great facility ; for he was tried for marrying a fifth 
_ wife, the four previous spouses being all living ; and, moreover, he 
had promised marriage to as many more! During the prisoner's 
trial all the prosecutrizes sat side-by-side in the magistrate's box! 


What a sight for the poor doomed wretch! Fourteen years trans- | 


portation, and five wives staring hard in his face at the same time! 
But the one evil would, in part, counterbalance the other. When 


between Polly and Lucy and his coming fate, the jailor enters and 
tells him that * four more women, with a child apiece,” have come 
to take a last farewell, upon which the gallant captain exclaims, 
without further hesitation—* Tell the sheriff's officers that I am 


pectants, all to be found in case of an acquittal, would materially 

reconcile the polygamous gentleman to his fate, and prepare him 

to sing, ‘* My native land, good night!” with a stoicism almost 

equal to that of Childe Harold's himself. 

|| We will have news from China in a month. If a row takes 

| place in the Levant, John Bull is likely to have his hands full for 
one little while. C. 





|| & EEE 
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ORIGINAL INDIAN TRADITIONS. 


} 


THE STAR OF NIGHT. 

Tue greenest freshman that ever wore a college uniform has 
read of Daphne changed into a laurel, of Io turned into a cow, and 
of the loves of Vertumnus and Pomona; but there is no Anglo 
American, who has dwelt among the Pawnees, and acquired some 
knowledge of their language, but has heard of the no less remark- 
|| able transformation of Kah-tet Ke-rar-gish, or the Black Bow, and 
of Pah E-rah-shu-ah-tee, or the Star of Night. The story may 
|| be relied on as authentic, being vouched by all the ancients of their 


1 


|| tribe, and the concurrent testimony of several generations ; not to | 


|| speak of the collateral evidence which, we believe, is still in ex- 
| Istence ; and we understand that Mr. Schoolcraft intends to intro- 
|| duce it into his forthcoming work on aboriginal classics. 


|| ‘There are now no means of ascertaining precisely at what time 
| y 

| > 

! the events of this true history came to pass; but it matters little. 


Pah Erahshuahtee was the daughter of a tremendous warriour and 


|| chief of the Pawnees, whose name, Petalesharoo, was a sound of 


fear far and wide. When he returned from a plundering and 


scalping expedition, there was a voice of wail behind him; and those | 


i 

‘Nap : 

| of the hostile Dahcotahs, or Konzas, who survived the raid, went 
} on foot for a long while, for he left them no horses. During his 
|! younger days, there was always plenty in his lodge, scalps and 


|| provisions; and the women of his band were clothed in “ searlet 
But it is not of him that we intend to make a 


and other delights.” 


| 4 
hero ; his history would be but a recital of hairbreadth escapes, 


All Indians have their good points, and this rude chief, the most 


remorseless that ever tortured a captive foe, had yet a green spot 


Macheath, on the eve of execution, is * perplexed in the extreme,” | 


ready !” One would think that five real wives, and five more ex- | 


broil, battle, and bloodshed ; painful alike to relate and to hear. | 


\| in his heart, which was warm with affection for his only daughter, 


to death for Queen Elizabeth—how the “ unfortunate Chatelard” | whose name we have put at the head of this story. If personal 


and “ gallant Gordon,” and a host of others, loved Mary of Scotland, || advantages can justify inordinate affection, he was right ; for never, 
and the fatal consequences arising therefrom, ete., ete., without tI since the mother of mankind walked innocent in Eden with the 
This is the way to spin out the requisite number of || first sinner, did human eyes open upon a vision of more resplendent 


aim or end 


' most irresistibly tantalizing doubt. What play-goer could resist |to have made anything of it ; but this was, in some measure, the 


| fault of the instrument, which is incapable of the gamut. As the 


| The above title puts me in mind of a gentleman who had just ] young man saw Petalesharoo approach, he laid down his flute and 


|| sighed as if his heart would break, an unusual thing for an Indian. 
‘“* What are you doing here,” asked the senior, ‘* youth of the 

” 

** Nothing,” replied the youth. 

“ Then you had better be doing something. The Sioux have 
been seen near the village, and you cannot do better than join the 
night watch. But no, the safety of the tribe ought not be entrusted 
|, to a young man who has twice turned back from the war path. 
|, Better go and sit in the lodge with your mother.” 

* You know, Petalesharoo, that I was warned to return in a 


| 
weak heart 
! 


| dream.” 
‘Strange that you should have such dreams so often. The other 
men sleep soundly. You had better go to your lodge, I say again, 


’ 


instead of sitting here to be laughed at by my women.’ 

* T dono harm, old man.” 

“ Nor good, neither. I tell you, Kahtet Kerahgish, it is useless 
to sit there piping, for you will not get my child by it. What 
brave, do you think, will give his daughter to aman who has never 
| struck upon the enemy, and who is so lazy that he can scarcely 
| feed himself? Here we are, surrounded by enemies, Sioux, Kon- 
_zas, Mandans, and Shiannes, and all vou have done yet is to steal 

a few horses. If you want a wife, go upon the war-path, and bring 


| 


’ 


| 
us back a scalp or two. Show us that you are a man.’ 
| Sol would, if you would first give me Pah Erashuahtee. Iam 
' sure I would pay you a good price for her. I would have gone 
‘Jong ago ; but I know that you will sell her to the trader while I am 
away, and so [ shall lose her. 

** You will lose her at any rate ; for I have to-day promised her 


|| to Letalesha, who is a great brave, and there is not such a hunter 
lin the tribe. He supports his parents and four wives already. If 
|| we have a good hunt to-morrow, you may come to the wedding- 
|| feast the day after. Perhaps, my friend, you will join in the hunt, 


| though it is little you can do. I am to have fifty horses, and a 
| 


gun, and blankets, and cloth, and a great many more things, for 


her; so you see that you have no chance." 


|| So saying, he turned away and entered his lodge, while the 


Black Bow wended his way dolorous and malcontent to his own 
dwelling. 
Let not the fair reader’s bosom swell with indignation to hear 


I the Pawnee chief talk with so much sang froid of selling his own 
daughter, without her knowledge or consent, to a man who had 
four wives before, or imagine that it argued any want of affection 
on his part. In all the Indian tribes with which we are acquainted, 
it is the custom of the father of the bride to receive instead of 


paying the dowry ; and the Indian maiden, who should be literally 
given away by her parent, would feel an overwhelming sense of 
humiliation, and lose caste in her tribe. As for asking her consent, 
or consulting her inclinations, no Indian father ever dreams of such 


;athing. An Indian girl gains rank and consideration by marriage, 


and seldom makes any objection to any proposal of the kind ; and, 


when it does so happen that her fixed determination and that of her 
parents are at variance, she has her remedy in suicide or clope- 


ment. ‘The first of these modes of recusancy settles all difficulties 
|! for ever, and the latter is always forgiven. In the case before the 
reader, the Star of Night offered no opposition—she knew too well 
‘the inflexibility of her father’s character. She merely remarkec 


that Letalesha’s youngest daughter, beng about her own age, 


; would be an excellent companion for her, and then quietly sought 


her place of repose. 











P ” ! \ 
pages. A man writing the * history of a tobaceo-pipe,”’ upon this || beauty. Her colour but changed, she might have supplanted |} In the morning the horses were saddled, and the male popula- 
wrinciple, might introduce notices of Sir Walter Raleigh, the early |; Ganymede, as Ganymede supplanted Hebe. The laughing Indian || tion of the village mustered for the chase; but the Black Bow 
I { | PI ghing ; 
American adventurer, the Buccaneers, sketches of Virginia, history || beauty united the form and features sculptors and poets assign to j| Was not among them. He rose early and left the village ; for the 
of the North American Indians, with pains-taking inquires, whether || the heavenly cup-bearer, and her character did not belie her phy- |; human voice grated upon his ears, and sought the solitude of the 
i. F . : ' — 
they were descended from Shem, Ham, or Japhet, with other || siognomy. Always blithe and gay, always industrious, good-na- |; cottonwood grove that fringed the river. ‘There, sitting upon a 
’ , : . {| pe 
equally relevant matter, ad /ibitum, until the required number of | tured and obliging to all, there was not a young man in the village || fallen tree that projected into the stream, with his feet in the turbid 
| ; : } : 
pages were filled, and the original cause of them, the tobacco-pipe, |} who would not have died for her ; and, strange to say, all the I current of the Missouri, he rumimated upon a misfortune which his 
forgotten, Pawnee maidens spoke well of the Star of Night. feeble mind could devise no means to avert. Suddenly two hands 
Take another sample of the sort of stuff which is retailed to the The Pawnee village stood then where it does now, or, at least, jj were stretched out from behind him, and elasped over his eyes. 
gossiping public. When the royal infant (Victoria) was very | it did a few years ago. ‘The maize had been gathered, and the || He started, and had nearly fallen into the stream, when a disguised 
young and very fat, her fond parents, the Duke and Duchess of || green of the adjacent prairie had given place to a sober brown. || voice asked, ‘* Who holds you 1” 


Kent, took her to see a bishop, and the bishop took hold of her and i 
dandled her in his arms, whereupon the “ royal babe"’ put out her | 
fat and royai hands, and seized hold of the episcopal wig, which it {| 
shook until the bishop and the babe were enveloped in powder, and | 
the duke and duchess nearly ready to expire with laughter at the 
vivacity of the infant prodigy! ‘This is called an anecdote !!— 
The queen, who is shrewd and sensible, must be sadly bored by 
the insufferable twaddle published about her for mercenary and 
money-making purposes. 

In the theatrical line there is scareely anything of interest. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam has returned, and has appeared at her old quarters, in 
the favourite piece of “ Foreign Airs and Native Graces.” The 
veteran Knowles is said to have a comedy forthcoming on the 
opening of Covent Garden; and Serle, the actor, is busied with a 
tragedy on the (apparently) tame subject of Richard Cromwell.” 
Mrs. Inchbald’s naive comedy of **'To Marry or not to Marry,” has 
been re-produced at the Haymarket, and the title being a taking 
one, and the acting excellent, it has proved tolerably attractive, at 
least for. those anti-theatrical times. What virtue there is ina 
good title! ** To marry or not to marry,” how it comes home to 
the “bosoms and business of all men,” and more particularly 
women. Titles are a study and ascience of themselves. Nearly 
all in which a question is involved are more or less excellent, 








“Ta marry or not to marry” is the very perfection of a query—a 


The geese, swans, and other aquatic fowl, had mustered in the 
ponds and minor branches of the Missouri, preparatory to their 
annual flight to warmer regions ; but the last days of the Indian 
summer lingered yet; blessed season, invigorating alike to man 
and brute, and making true the words of the old poet, 
* Sweet day, so clear, so pure, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 

It was in the evening of such a day that Petalesharoo returned 
from the bison chase, and was about entering his lodge, when the 
sound of an Indian lover's flute made him pause and turn to ascer- 
tain who it was that had a matrimonial design upon his daughter. 
He was immediately aware of a tall, handsome young man sitting 
listlessly upon a fallen cottonwood, in front of his lodge, piping 
dolefully upon the aforesaid instrument, which was made of a joint 
of cane reed. One of his leggins was blue and the other red, in 
public token that he was desperately in love, and his whole person 
was decorated with a profusion of ornament. He wore no eagle's 
feathers in his hair, however, and no skunk skins upon his heels, a 
candid acknowledgment that he was no brave, and had never yet 
killed an enemy. His person was tall, straight, and athletic, like the 
young Pawnees, and his features were finely cut ; but a want of 
expression neutralized their effect. The air he was playing was 
extemporaneous; and monotonous and melancholy to the last 
degree. It would have puzzled one of our musical performers 





| ** By the voice,” said the unresisting youth, “ it should be some 
old woman; but I know the hand, and it is that of Pah Erah- 


rm i 


The hands were removed, and the eyes beheld those merry fea- 
| tures, now merrier than ever before. 
| “What is the matter, my friend,” said she. You look as if 

your heart was sick.” 
} “Tt is,” replied the Black Bow. ‘ You are to be married to- 
i morrow, to Letalesha, and [ was asked to go to the hunt. I could 
|; not—TI should have fallen from my horse.” 

* You do not like that T should marry Letalesha, then; but how 
will you prevent it?” : 

* That is what I have been thinking of all night. I will speak 
to your father again, if it would do any good.” 

“Ts that all you woulddo! Would you not fight for me?” 

* Yes; I think 1 would—with a grizzly bear, or with the Co- 
manches.” 

“Could you not stab Letalesha? But no,” she said, imme- 
diately making an excuse for the irresolution his features mani- 
fested, which his own mind never would have suggested—* his 
next of blood would slay you. We can fly.” 

“ They will track and follow us. We cannot evade the eye of 
Petalesharoo.” 

“ Are you willing to risk your life for me ?” 
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“To give it—to spill the last drop of my blood—to die at the 
stake for you—ifI could but see how. Your father will not listen 
tome. He told me I was no brave, and no very good hunter. 
Letalesha is rich and I am poor. I am no woman; but I am lost 
in a fog and cannot see my way out of it.” 

“Go to your lodge and get your gun, and as much powder and 
ball as you can, and return to this spot, and wait till 1 come to 
you. We can live together alone.” 

She left him, and he did as he was bidden. In a few minutes 
she joined him, laden with two raw bison skins and a package of 
dried meat. They set to work and constructed the willow frame-work 
of a canoe, such as are temporarily used for the passage of rivers in 
the north-west ; and many minutes had not elapsed before her fingers 
had covered it with the buffalo skins. In ‘this frail vehicle they 
embarked, and crossed the Missouri, which they began to ascend 
on the left bank, little caring whither they went, so they might not 
be overtaken and separated. ‘The world was all before them, but 
not where to choose. They could take no direction that would not 
lead them to the territory of an enemy. Their boyish and girlish 
hope was to find some unknown recess where they might live, 
love, and die alone, the world forgetting and the world forgot. 

Dire was the wrath of Petalesharoo and Letaleshu when the 
flight of the lovers was beyond a doubt, and keen and hot was the 
search for them; but it never entered the minds of any of the 
equestrian savages that one of their tribe could possibly exist on 
foot in the prairie; and, though none of the horses were missing, 
it never occurred to them that the fugitives had crossed the river, 
They had uninterrupted leisure, 


and they were not pursued. 
therefore, to enjoy love and happiness in solitude ; and, as long as 
their pemican lasted, they had no reason to regret the step they had 
taken. ‘They built them a little hut in a thick coppice, and, for 
awhile, were happy. The Black Bow occasionally brought down 
a buffalo with his gun or a wild turkey with his arrows ; but at last, 
just before the winter set in, the Indians burned the prairie, the buf- 
faloes consequently migrated, and the feathered game disappeared. 
Three successive evenings the young man returned from the 
chase unsuccessful, and he gave himself up to despair, and would 
have lain down to die, had not his firmer and more energetic 
bride roused him to exertion. They set forth the next morning 
together in search of food, followed by Pah Erahshuahtee’s faithful 
dog, which, famished as they were, they had refrained from touch- 
ing, because he had belonged to her deceased mother. Whoever 
thinks that the feelings of Indians differ from those of other people 
errs grievously. 

All day they travelled over a bare burnt plain, where there was 
neither a tree nora bush, nora shrub to be seen, nor a drop of 
water to be found. ‘Toward night, a long low fringe of trees in- 
dicated the proximity of a running stream, and toward it they 
hastened, there to pass a hungry and anxious night. ‘They reached 
it, weary, weak, and foot-sore, and parted to seck a suitable spot 
for their bivouac. 

The Great Spirit saw and had compassion on their sufferings. 


Though the sky was clear, a peal of thunder shook the solid ground. 
At this moment the Star of Night came to a tree covered, and al- 
most hidden, by festoons of the grape vine, from which the fruit 
hung in redundant clusters. She called to the Black Bow, and 
went to meet him, bearing a bunch of delicious grapes in her hand ; 


but, as they neared each other, she felt her joints stiffen into stone, 





and she called to him to come quickly ; for she could net guess 
the nature of the paralysis. ‘The Black Bow stopped at the same 
time and for the same reason. | 
“ T cannot come, core of my heart,” he said, “ my feet are cold.” | 
These were the last words ever spoken by either. ‘Their dog | 
also announced his approaching transformation by melancholy | 
howls. The petrifaction crept slowly upwards; but, until their | 
eyes were fixed in the stony stare ef induration, they continued to | 
gaze fondly on each other. ‘The next morning the sun rose upon 
two statues, and the effigy of a de but upon no living creature. | 
* Whom the gods love die young,” think the Indians. 

| 

| 

| 

' 


tion after generation passed away, and still the statue of the Star 


rs 


, 


Genera- 


of Night held out the bunch of grapes to her granite lover, and still 
her faithful dog watched his mistress, and still the living brought 
first fruits and other offerings to the honoured dead. It is no 
fiction. The figures stood, little impaired by time, till the year| 
1320, perhaps stand still; and the whites, with that taste for} 
which their nomenclature is famous, and misunderstanding the 
motives which prompted the pious offerings of the savages, chris- 
tened the little stream sanctilicd by the metamorphosis, Stone Idol 


Creek ! W. J. 8. 





ORIGINAL CRITICISMS. 


THE WORKS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS, 


BY MRS. CC. A. STEVENS. 


THE BEA-CAPTAIN, OR THE BIRTHRIGHT—BY SIR FE. L. BULWER, 


Tue period during which the scenes of this very successful play 
are supposed to take place, is one fraught with peculiar interest. 
The New World, in all her glory, had recently burst upon the view ; 
each year became more famed for scientific discoveries, and aflorded 
fresh encouragement to the able seaman or ambitious adventurer, 
who, tired of having his energies “ confined, bound in” by a narrow, 
lunited sphere, embarked for the great western main, there to find 
4 wider field for the pursuit of his laudable and aspiring industry. 

Norman, the hero of the play, is the offspring of a secret mar- 
nage, which had taken place about twenty-five years before the 





piece commences, between a daughter of the house of Arundel and 
one of her sire’s pages ; he is murdered (even at the very moment 
he is about to bear off his high-born wife) by command of the en- 
raged parents—a few days subsequent to which Arthur (or Norman, 
as he is afterwards caJled) is born. The wretched mother prevails 
on a miserly unprincipled relative to take the new-born infant for 
concealment to a good old priest, residing in the neighbourhood, 
who swears to conceal the truth so long as the lady's father, and 
the lord they force her to marry, shall live. Norman is lured from 


and sanguine hopes of yet undiscovered regions, fire his soul, and 
he pants to embark for the glorious enterprise. He leaves his aged 
protector ; but his young and gallant heart is miserably deceived. 
The wretch who so dazzled his fair imagination was a pirate! No 
sooner were they at sea than Norman was thrown into chains and 
darkness, and informed it was his parent’s will. This slander he 


| 





to a more lingering fate, bind him to a plank, ane consign him to the 
fury of the waves ; but these were more merciful than his savage 
tormentors—he is preserved, taken on board a vessel, whose com- 
mander served with Raleigh ; he becomes attached to Norman, and 
at his death leaves him his ship, with all his wealth. So far is the 
early history of our hero developed. 

The piece commences with Norman's return, after a successful 


voyage, to obtain the hand of Violet, Lady Arundel's niece, when 
his lieutenant observes to him that if his lady-love were rich he 


asm of this son of the ocean : 
Norman.—The sea! 

No—not for Beauty's self! the glorious sea— 
Where England grasps the trident of a god, 
And every breeze pays homage to her flag, 
And every wave hears Neptune's choral nymphs 
Hymn with immortal music England's name !— 
Forswear the sea! My bark shall be our home ; 
The gale shall chaunt our bridal melodies ;— 
The stars that light the angel palaces 
Of air, our lamps ;—our floors the crystal deep, 
Studded with sapphires sparkling as we pass ;— 
Our roof—all heaven !—my beautiful! my own! 
Never did sail more gladly glide to port 
Than I to thee ; my anchor in my faith, 
And in thine eves my haven. 

Norman appears at the house of his mother, unconscious alike 
that he is treading on his own hearth, and near to the spot where 
his unfortunate father met the weapon of the murderer. His mother 
is apprised of his arrival, bcholds him, converses with him: but 
every feeling of maternal tenderness for him, her first-Lorn son, is 
obscured in the love she has for her second child, whose father, 
having left sons by a former marriage, Lady Arundel’s derives no 
heirloom from his paternal side, and is consequently dependant 
on his mother for ancestral honours. A sense of shame makes her 
conceal the history of her first marriage ; and her father’s deadly 
crime, should it become visible to the world’s eye, overcomes every 
feeling of natural affection for her eldest born. She eagerly con. 
sents to his union with Violet, whose life he had saved when re- 
turning from a distant land with her father. Lady Arundel pro- 
When 


Violet hesitates at the projected elopement, and dreads lest Nor- 


jealous eye of her second son, who also loves his cousin 


man should think her “ over bold,” he thus gently checks her : 


Norman.—Not bold, but trustful 
As love is ever'—Nay, be soothed, and think 
Of the bright lands within the western whin, 
Where we will build our home, what time the seas 
Weary thy gaze ;—there the broad palm-tree shades 
The soft and delicate light of skies as fair 
As those that slept on Eden; Nature, there, 
Like a gay spendthrift in his flush of youth, 
Flings her whole treasure in the lap of ‘Time. 
On turfs, by fairies trod, the eternal Flora 
Spreads all her blooms ; and from a lake-like sea 
Woos to her odorous haunts the western wind ! 
While, cirelirg round and upward from the boughs, 
Golden with fruits that lure the joyous birda, 
Melody, like a happy soul released, 
Hangs in the air, and from invisible plumes 
Shakes sweetness down! 





Their flight is arranged, but the plan has become known to their 
guilty relative, Sir Maurice, to whom the charge of Norman was 
formerly entrusted, who is seeking the death or renoval of both 
the sons, that his own claims may be undivided. Ie overhears 
Norman's lieutenant inform him that the priest who reared him 
will, that night, reveal the secret of his birth, near the spot where 
he is to be united to Violet. Sir Maurice bribes the same man who 
murdered Norman's father to seize upon the proofs of the son's 
birth, which are in the priest's possession, and to assassinate Percy, 
the supposed heir. The papers he fails to secure, but kills the 
priest, who, with his dying breath, discovers the whole truth to 
Norman, and delivers to him the written evidence requisite to sub- 
stantiate his just rights. 

Percy, Lady Arundel’s second son, resolved on defeating the in- 
tended marriage, exchanges his hat and cloak for that of Norman, 
in whose guise he takes Violet to the chapel. Norman, who has 
been delayed, in consequence of his seeking his mother, with whom 
he has a deeply affecting interview, arrives just in time to ward 
the death-blow of the assassin from his younger brother, who is, 
for the moment, overwhelmed with gratitude. 

Lady Arundel, suspecting evil designs on the part of her relative, 
repairs with servants to the chapel, has the courage to enter, and 
approach the tomb of her first love, her murdered husband, the 





this retreat by a seaman, whose accounts of new-found treasures, | 


denies. The rufliens, deeming death would be a merey, doom him | 


might “ forswear the sea ;” his reply speaks at once the enthusi- | 


poses an clopement, under pretence of removing them from the | 


| father of her deeply-wronged Norman. Cold and inflexible as this 

haughty lady has been throughout, closely as she has guarded each 

and every avenue to her heart egainst an encroachment on the 

tights of her younger and dearer son, the hour of fearful retribution 
j at length arrives. Nature triumphs. Justice, doubly blind as she 
| has hitherto appeared, now asserts the rights of Norman, whose 
| proud example excites his younger brother to emulate his noble- 
j ness and equanimity, while the lovely Violet thus beautifully again 
| gives herself to her betrothed lover : 





** Behold my choice! There, where he stands, my fate is! 
‘Take me, oh, take me, Norman! Woman's love, 


i] 

i\ Once given, may break the heart that holds—but never 

| Melts into air, save with her latest sigh.” 

|! When the mother's heart at length melts towards her now dear 


\ son, his joy at receiving her long-wished-for blessing is beautifully 
|| expressed ; 

| * Hark! she has bless’d her son—I bid ye witness, 
Ye listening heavens—thou cireumambient air; 
The ocear: sighs it back—and with the murmur 
Rustle the happy leaves. All nature breathes 
Aloud—aloft—to the Great Parent's ear, 

The blessing of the mother on her child.” 


So is his determination of continuing in his profession : 


“ Each to his element !—the land has form'd 

Thy nature, as the hardy ocean mine. 

It is no sacrifice. By men and angels! 

| Better one laurel-leaf the brave hand gathers 

iH} ‘Than all the diadems pluck'd from dead men's brows— 
1 So speaks my father's son !—Were there before us 
| 

| 

} 





All—all who in this busy and vast mart 
Of merchant traflickers—this land of England— 
Worship the yellow god—how one great truth 
Should shake the seeptred Mammon on his throne! 
Here, in our souls, we treasure up the wealth 
Fraud cannot filch, nor waste destroy ;—the more 
| "Tis spent, the more we have ;—the sweet affections— 
The heart's religion—the diviner instincts 
Of what we shall be when the world is dust ! 
Is it so, Violet?” 

It must at all times be a painful task to analyze the portrait of 
an unnatural parent or child, but more especially the former. That 
}a mother can, even after twenty-five years estrangement from her 

sight, for one moment be deaf to the claims of him who, as a smi- 
| bin 


| 
|| denied her 


g infant, once lay at her breast, though the rights of nature were 
, the child that first awakened the tenderest chord inhe- 
, the offspring of the husband of her 


jl rent in the breast of woman 
He 

| to be a case which admits of no extenuation. Claiming no sym- 
|| pathy, its only justification is, that her every faculty became ab- 


hoice, is too revolting to dwell upon. It seems, at a first glance, 


sorbed in fear lest her second son should lose his rights, and the 
Most 


true it is that open resentment was denied her, since it was the 


} 


name of her father have the stain of murder affixed to it 


author of her being by whose will the deed was consummated ; she 
To expatiate upon 


| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
i} must, therefore, leave justice to the Most High 
the beauty of Norman's character is cosy, as it can only be spoken 
of in one continued strain of well-merited eulogy. The objects 


which the author names in his preface to have had in view, that of 


delineating, to use his own phrase, the character of * the aboriginal 
sea-captain,”’ is achieved in a manner worthy the great reputation 
and unequalled execution of this highly-gifted and popular writer 


His language is of the first class, l¢s sentiments strictly in keep- 
ing, his bearing in admirable taste, no matter whether in his love 


of the ocean, his generous kindness to his gallant crew, his devo- 
YS : 
tion and purity of feeling towards Violet, or the long-smothered 


j bet not extinct feelings of his nature to his mother, the remem- 
| brance of whom seems to him like a faint light on the dark part of 
| his existence, and yet is treasured in his “ heart of hearts.’ No 


a he 
} matter in which capacity his energies are called forth. The same 
| glorious enthusiasm bursts forth in all her holiest, most radiant lus- 


tre, and shines conspicvous throughout 





} Norman's characteristic is, in all respects, comme al fait.” There 
is no envy towards his brother, whose blood is entirely gentle, while 
| he is on one side plebeian ; no latent feeling of resentment to his 
mother, at her long-cherished preference for her hitherto more for- 





| tunate son; no attempt to assert his rights to the condemnation of 
his grandfather's memory, and thus embitter his mother's days for 
ever in this life. No—he nobly and firmly resolves that the im- 


portant secret shall be for ever buried in oblivion; while he relin- 


quishes, save in the hearts of his relatives, all claim to * the 


birthright !"’ 





THE ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
A corresronpent has furnished us with the following descrip- 
tion of an interesting scene, which took place some time ago in a 


town in Monmouthshire, England. 


— 


THE LONG-LOST SON, 


A respectably dressc d man lately walked into a working jewel- 
ler’s shop ; he was about the middle age, of dark or rather sun-burnt 
complexion, of easy manners, and of gentlemanly appearance. The 
proprietor of the shop was engaged in transacting business with an 
elderly lady, who was attired in mourning : she had called respect- 
ing some repairs to be done to her watch, which was on the counter, 
and the subject of conversation between her and the jeweller. The 
strange gentleman, too well mannered to interrupt the business, 
diverted his attention by examining several articles im the shop ; 
but the master, after requesting the lady to excuse his leaving her 








for a moment, accosted the gentleman, and inquired his pleasure. 
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The stranger then drew from his bosom, suspended to his neck by 
a black riband, a small pocket-case, which he opened, and took 
therefrom an ancient-looking crimson velvet cushion : this cushion 


might have formed a model for a Cupid's heart; it was, moreover, | 


incased in silver filigree work, which traced the outlines of several 
similarly shaped hearts, and many other devices. On presenting the 
cushion to the jeweller, the stranger observed, that although the 
cushion appeared a trifle, it was to him above price ; and that as 
it had sustained a slight injury, he was anxious to have it carefully 


repaired. ‘The lady in black had not seen the face of the stranger, | 


but when the jeweller left her to wait upon him, she occupied her- 
self with looking at the Lijouterie in a glass on the counter. While 
the gentleman was addressing the jeweller, he held out the cushion 
in his fingers, and as he was about to pass it from his hand, the lady 
turned and instantly fixed her eyes upon the cushion ; she seize 


the gentleman's arms, her whole frame trembled from agitation, 


she uttered a shriek, and then fell lifeless into the arms of the 
stranger. Immediately she was removed into an adjoining parlour, 
and in a short time kindness had successfully applied the required 
restoratives. Now followed exclamations and questions and expla- 
nations, in rapid succession ; in a word, a mother had found a 


lost son! ‘The tale is brief: 


Some five-and-thirty years ago, a gentleman and lady, with two | 


children, a boy and girl, took up their residence in a small village in 
Monmouthshire. ‘The daughter was now seven years of age, the 
Both boy and girl were educated by the father, whose 


son five. 
It was usual for the young- 


chief pursuits were of a literary cast. , 
sters to have a holiday once a week, when they either went to spend 
the day at the house of a neighbour, who had a family of two boys 
and a girl of a similar age, or their playmates came and spent the 
day with them at their father’s house. It happened on one occa- 
sion the boy made one of those weekly visits alone, his sister hav- 
ing, from some cause or other, been detained at home. It was in 
the month of September, and the boy left his friend’s house in the 
evening. But the parents never saw their boy again. Diligent in- 
quiries into every corner of the country were made, without success, 
Year rolled after year, but no tidings of the lost child reached the 
ears of the fond and mourning parents. ‘en years after the fatal 
event, they witnessed the death of their daughter, who died of pul- 
monary consumption. ‘This second shock the father survived but 
a few years. ‘The wife bore her bereavement with the meekness 
ofa Christian ; she lived in close retirement, and seldom went be- 
yond the boundaries of her wonted walks. She fondly indulged a 
hope that her boy lived, and would some day be restored to her. 


But the boy, now the man. Hear his own tale. He well re- 
members the evening when he was returning home from the house 
of his playmates ; he remembers walking along with a man and a 
woman in a red cloak, and that when he cried, he was threatened 
to have his head cut off if he did not keep silent and go along quiet- 
ly, as he would not be hurt, for he was being taken to see his papa 
and mamma, who had gone out visiting, and had sent this man and 


woman for him. He also remembers residing for several months 


in a large seaport town, but was never allowed to go out from the | 
g 


little house where he lived, exeept at night, and then only in com- 
pany with the man or woman; he recollects the person very well 
who saw him frequently in that house, because he was very kind 
to him, and at length took him on board a ship. ‘The first town he 
remembers abroad was Kingston in Jamaica, where, he believes, he 
remained for nine years with the person who took him out. ‘The 
individual was the owner of a large store, and the lad was employed 
in its business. During this time his edueation was not totally ne- 
glected, as his patron took some pleasure in improving his reading 
and writing. Having frequently expressed a desire for sea service, 
he was bound apprentice to a merchant captain, whose vessel traded 
between the West India Istands and the ports of the United States 
and South America. In this vessel he remained eight years, and 
had become so far a favourite with the captain, that the last year he 
kept his accounts, acted in some part as his secretary, and was 
rapidly advancing in his affections, when death broke the connection. 
The captain died in New-York. He now thought of visiting 
England, but not with any special intention of seeking his parents, 
as he had been assured by the person who took him to Jamaica that 
he was an orphan, but had been taken cave of in early infancy by 
the benevolence of a lady and gentleman, and that he had been 
sent to sea to get a livelihood as best he could. However, as he 
could not readily obtain a suitable situation on board a British ves- 
sel, for which, moreover, he was not very anxious, as the times had 
been, and were likely to continue very troublous, he got into a 
merchant’s office in New-York. He afterwards filled another respon- 
sible situation in that city, when, after two year’s service, he ac- 
cepted a lucrative offer to superintend a merchant's office in New- 
Orieans, and subsequently he became a partner in the concern and 
accumulated a moderate fortune. For these last ten years he had 
a growing desire to visit England, and at length he resolved on its 
gratification. About three months ago he landed in Liverpool, and 
after sojourning in that town and London some six weeks, he visit- 
ed Bristol. From the appearance of some of the public buildings 
in Bristol, particularly the Exchange, he was convinced that Bristol 
was the port whence he sailed from England. After spending a 
fortnight at Clifton, he determined on returning to Liverpool through 
South Wales by way of Monmouthshire ; and it was in this county 
that accident threw him in the path of his mother! The recogni- 
tion has been described, but the history of the means—namely the 
cushion, remains to be told. When the hapless boy was kidnapped 
from his home, he had the cushion-case in his pocket ; he knew 
that it was dearly prized by his mother, and he had often heard her 


d| 


say, it had been given to her by his grandmother. In the silver fili- 
gree work that enclosed the cushion was traced, in a circle, the 
Christian name of his grandmother, and the words, ‘ Keep this in 
remembrance of me.” The boy managed to preserve the cushion, 
and as he grew to manhood, his affection for the relic became 
stronger ; this little memento of the days of his childhood perhaps 
served to fix the remembrance of them more firmly in his mind. 
Of late years he wore it in his bosom, suspended to his neck by a 
black ribbon. On ascending the step of the far-famed Wind Cliff, 
| his foot slipped, he fell against one of the steps and damaged the 
On his arrival at the first town 











|| filigree that encased the cushion 
|| in his route, he hastened to the shop of a working jeweller. The 
‘| reader already knows the sequel ; his mother cast ber eyes on the 
|| relic, read her mother’s name, and never forgotten words—*“ Keep 
i| this in remembrance of me ;” she felt as none but mothers can 
\ feel, but as no mortal can describe; and the evening of her old 
|| age will be soothed by the affectionate attentions of a beloved but 


|, long-lost son. 





EXTRACTS FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| 
| 


MR. JAMES’S NEW WORK. 
Tue last of Mr. James’s productions, ‘* Henry de Cerons, or 
| the Man-at-Arms,” published by the Harpers, bears the stamp 
of the same ability as his earlier productions. Whatever Mr. James 
foes, he does well; almost the only faults he is guilty of, are those 
To illustrate this remark, the scene of the present 


' 


of omission. 
story is laid in France, during the religious wars; and the book is 
| marked by spirited description, and, what is a rarer merit, by great 
| historical accuracy ; but it is faulty im giving us only a glimpse at 
|}a single move, instead of the whole of the great game that was 
|| then played, in sketching only one or two characters, instead of 
This novel, professing to describe the 





copying whole groups. 
period of the civil wars, scarcely alludes to Coligny, and hardly 





mentions the name of Lanoue, of Montmorency, nor of many others 
') of the great leaders on that side. But this is no unusual errour in 
| novelists; and we are satisfied that Mr. James's carelessness is to 
be attributed mainly to the haste with which he has got up the 
book, not to any want of knowledge or judgment. He is one of 
the most picturesque ofall modern authors ; very careful and exact 
in his description of scenery, costume, and manners, and possessing 
brilliant genius to give relief and spirit to his historical details. 
As a favourable specimen of his manner, we extract an account of 
the death of the great Condé at the fatal field of Jarnac. 





LAST MOMENTS OF THE PRINCE DE CONDE, 
Art the distance of about two miles I heard the sound of some 
}| trumpets behind a little wood in advance, and, going on at the 
| same quick pace, | came, ina moment alter, Upon some thirty or 








forty horsemen, covered with white cassacks, and bearing the cor- 
i net of the Prince de Soubise. 
“Where is the Prince de Condé?” I demanded. 
the prince! [ bear him a message from the admiral.” 
| ** He is coming up that narrow road,” replied one of the gentle- 
men. ** Having heard firing, we supposed that some aflair was 
taking place, and are now marching up towards Triac.” 

* The whole van are engaged,” I replied ; and, without more 
| words, rode on and met the prince at the head of three or four 
| hundred horse, almost all gentlemen of high quality, and distin- 
| guished in arms. ‘The prince was speaking gayly ; and, the mo- 
}} ment he saw me, he exclaimed, ** Ah, De Cerons! what news do 
|| you bear! So the enemy has crossed the river, we hear. But, 
| good heavens, your surcoat is pierced in twenty places, and you 
are bleeding from the hand and shoulder.” 

© That is nothing, my lord,” I replied. “ The enemy has passed 
the river, the vanguard has been engaged these two hours, and the 
admiral has sent me to say to your highness that a general battle 
is inevitable, and to beg you to charge in order to save the advance '/’ 

“ Tustantly,” replied the prince, his bright eye flashing with a 
light which | never saw anywhere but in them. “ Martinet, you 
ride back imstantly, and hurry the advance of the main battle 
Chouppes, ride on with Languilliers to Soubise, and you three, 
with your men, gallop as fast as you can towards Triac, to clear 
the ground a little while we come up. De Cerons, you stay with 
me, as you have seen all that is passing, and can guide us well 
Now on, my men!” And, putting the whole troop into a quicker 
pace, he led the way, till we came out half way down the hill, up 
which the royalist army had been advancing when I left the field 

‘The aspect of every thing, however, was now very much changed; 
the admiral had retreated beyond Triae ; Brissac oceupied the vil- 
lage ; Martigue had taken ground to the right thereof; the Duke 
of Montpensier was at the top of the rise, and the main body of the 
Catholies, under the Duke of Anjou, occupied the rest of the ground 
towards Chateauneuf. 

The gallant Puyviault, however, and his men, stretching out and 
menacing the flank of Martigue’s troops, afforded us the means of 
joining our line to that of the admiral; and had the whole of the 
Prince de Coudé’s division been upon the field, we might still per- 
haps, have gained the day. 

Conde halted for a moment, as if to consider and communicate 
with the admiral; and, had it not been for the arrival at that instant 
of a small body of German Protestants who were with the army, in 
all probability such counsels would have been held as would have 
prevented the fatal results of that day’s field. Condé, however, 
saw our auxiliaries arrive with joy and satisfaction; not that he 
hoped to save the battle by the rash and desperate conduct he was 
prepared to pursue, but he thought that, at all events, he should 
be enabled to disentangle the troops of the admiral by a strong 
diversion in his favour; and, the moment that the arrival of the 
Germans was known, I heard him call loudly for his easque. 

At this time, though we were within shot of the arquebusiers, 
and a ball or two fell every now and then among us, he had nothing 
on his head but a small cap of crimson velvet. The page who bore 
his helmet, however, came but slowly; the different officers who 
were round about pressed up eagerly towards the prince ; the 
horses were furious and eager to proceed ; and Condé himself, 


“* Where is 














having one arm in a sling, from an accident he had met with, re- 
strained his own charger with difficulty from dashing forward into 
the midst of the enemy’s ranks. 

At length the page brought up the casque, and one or two per- 
sons were assisting him to place it on his head; his standard had 
|| been carried forward, bearing written in letters of gold, ‘ Douz le 
| perit pour Christ et le pais!’ the Count ‘of Rochefoucault was 
rite simp a fresh horse, to accompany him into the melée; and, 

turning round towards me, the prince was asking, “ Know you, De 
| Cerons, whose cornets of horse those are upon the hill? when, in 
| a moment, I saw the charger that La Rochefoucault was about to 
{mount lash out with both his feet towards the prince, whose horse 
| seemed to stagger with the blow it received. 

The velvet cap he had in his hand dropped to the ground, but 
|| that was the onlv expression (if it may be so called) of pain which 
j escaped him. ‘To my horrour and astonishment, however, on ap- 
| proaching, I saw that the horse had broken his leg, and that the 
| bone was absolutely protruding through the thick leather boot. 

Exclamations of grief and distress burst from the lips of all 
around, but the prince waved his hand, exclaiming, “ Silence !” 
And, a moment alter, he added, ** Behold, vou true nobles of France, 
that which has occurred ! Follow me to finish well what our brave 
friends have already so well begun! and remember this day, as you 
| fight, in what state Louis of Bourbon leads you to the charge, * for 

Christ and for his country !’” 

As he spoke he pulled down the visor of his helmet, bent his 
| head over his saddle-bow, gave the rein to his horse, and dashed 
| like fury upon the flank of the Duke of Anjou’s division. ‘There 
| Was an immense body of men-at-arms before us, amounting, it is 
said, in all, to two thousand men; and the moment we began the 
charge, two regiment of reiters, amounting to two thousand five 
hundred men, and eight hundred lancers, with a small body of 
horse arquebusiers, swept round and hemmed us in; and yet it is 
extraordinary what that charge of the Prince de Condé did 
There wav not one man of us that hour who then spurred on his 
|| horse, and did not believe that his life was at a close, and he must 
| sell the remnant dearly. 
| ‘The light horse which were in front gave way before us in a mo- 
|inent ; the Duke of Guise and his men-at-arms were driven back 
| upon La Valette, the regiments of Chravigny and Nevers were cast 
| into confusion : and to use the words of another eyewitness, * In 
| 








brief, the prince and his troop seemed like a thunderbolt.” 

But all that we could do was over inten minutes. ‘The regiment 
| of the voung Prince D’Auvergne caine forward to support the rest, 
{and in a gallant charce separated our small troop into parties : his 
| father, the Duke of Montpensier, wheeled two regiments upon us to 

support his son ; Martigue came down from the hill to have a share 
fn our destruction, and, separated one from the other, we each 
fought with desperation against that party of the adversary which 
happened to be nearest to us. 1 was cutting my way on, atte nding 
| to little else, and dealing the best blows | could with my heavy 
sword, when I suddenly received a pistol-ball in my right arm, 
| which made it drop powerless by my side. An instant after, before 
|| any one could take advantage of my situation, my horse was killed 
}| under me, and fell at once to the ground, jamming firmly my right 
|| leg between the saddle and the earth, so that it was impossible for 
| me to extricate myself. 
The Catholic men-at-arms who were nearest to me, apparently 
| conceived that I was myself killed, and one of them passed over 
| me ; but I was not only uninjured, except from the wounds I have 
|! mentioned, but was also paimfully sensible of all the horrours that 
| were passing around me. It is utterly impossible to give anythme 
like the slightest idea of the scene that took place before my eyes 
|; Sometimes | was left almost totally alone, beholding nothing but 
| clouds of dust, and dim, uncertain figures whirling hither and thither 
|| 1u another instant, one, two, three, perhaps fifty or sixty of the com- 
Ht batants, were close about me, and their horses nearly treading upon 
j}} me at every stant. ‘Thrice, indeed, they did strike me with their 
} hoofs, but my armour luckily protected me. 

At length I saw a charger all bloody, mounted by one whose as- 
; pect I knew full well. He was then at about twenty yards from 
}} me, and was riding rapidly up the hill where the ground was some- 
| what more clear. But at that very instant, two eavaliers, bearing 
red crosses on their shoulders, galloped fiereely forward upon him ; 
}} and I saw that, though the horse exerted his utmost force to obey 
!| his rider's will, and though the rider urged him still on with « ager 
|| Speed, yet the gallant beast bleeding fron: more than one wound, 
| wavered as it struggled on, and the rider with his head bent low, 
| could searcely keep himself in the saddle 
| ‘The other two, fresh and apparently unhurt, were up with hun 
} ina moment; and secing that it was im vain to contend, with not 
}} a friend near him, without power to resist, without strength either 
jin himself or in his horse to fly, Condé gave his left-hand gauntlet 
I} to one of those who approached him, and at the very same moment 
| his horse stumbled and fell beneath him. As he lay, [saw him 
\} raise the viser of his helmet, and show his face to the gentleman 
i to whom he had surrendered, whose name I afterwards found we: 
}} Argence 
\| The moment he saw the face of the prince, Argence sprang from 
|| his horse and attempted to aid Condé m rising; but then, seeine 
1 the state of his leg, he bore rather than assisted him to the feot of 

a small hawthorn-tree, and placed his back against the bank that 
| supported it, 








| ‘This was nearer to me than before, and the next instant two or 
three other gentlemen came up and dismounting beside the captive 
| prince, were talking to him in a quiet tone, when Monte squieu, 
| whom I had seen several times before, and knew for his brutality. 
Hl rode slowly up and looked down upon me as I lay. My visor being 
| down, he could not see whether | was dead or alive : and T remained 
|) quite still, though [held tight the pistol which T had drawn from 
i! my saddle-bow, determined not to surrender to him, but to shoot 
}; him with my left hand if he molested me. T believe he was look- 
| ing for some unarmed point to stab me with his sword, in order to 
ascertair whether [was living or dead ; but. not finding any, he 
had taking his pistol in his hand, as if to shoot me, in order to make 
all sure. 

At that very instant, however, one of the others rode up from the 
hawthorn-tree, saying, they have taken the Prince de Condé, 
there, Montesquieu.” 

“Taken!” exclaimed the brute, ina furious tone. “ Kill him! 
kill him !—Morthleu !”’ and, dashing forward, he levelled his pistol 
at the head of the unfortunate prince, and fired. Condé’s head first 
fell back up against the bank, and then, rolling over with a convu! 
sive motion, he fell dead at the feet of Argence, who turned angri!y 
upon Montesquieu, and seemed to reproach him for his conduct 
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EstaRany NOTICES. dl 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | into existence, it is so masterly—so Michael Angeloish. Mr. Sully's 
———_ style is peculiar ; and, in our estimation, displays more genius and 





Bacchus: An Essay on the Nature, Causes, Effects, and Cure of I 
ance. By Ralph Barnes Grindrod. Edited by Dr. Charles A. Lee. New- 
York: J. & H. G. Langley. 


Tue car of Bacchus, in the old mythology, was drawn by tigers, 
and the jolly god is here portrayed with equally dangerous ac- | 





cessories. The volume before us took the prize offered by the 

“ New British and Foreign ‘Temperance Society,” for the best essay 

“on the benefit of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks,” 

and it is decidedly the ablest treatise on the temperance question | 
that we have met with. It contains an immense mass of facts, | 
drawn from the history of every country, as to the use and abuse | 
of spirituous liquors, and a vast number of illustrations from poetry | 
and fiction. In a word, it is the work of a man of learning and | 
taste. Whether the broad ground pointed out by the advocates of | 
total abstinence is, or is not, the true one to stand upon, is not for | 








|| A correspondent inquires whether the * Pilgrim of Love,” which is to be pro- || mind than any other American artist, unless we except Allston 


duced, on Monday evening nezt, at the National theatre, is the only opera | " ; s . 
congue ip @. Sant We ore Gach euaeieel ot te cuution, fr me and W cir. No. 15, by Sully, is also good ; but not equal to the 
were under the impression that all musical readers were familiar with his |! Boy and Girl. They were both painted some years ago, and have 
many beautifui productions ; but as tt seems we were mistaken, we append || been engraved and published. 
(from memory) a list of some of the Compositions of our esteemed maestro, in No. 34. Preparing for Market. By J. M. Burnham.—While 
order that our correspondent may lose no time in forming an acquaintance with || . , 2 . 
mony “ gems of song.” His first opera was, we believe, “ The Magic Bride ;” ||” the city of Boston, a few weeks since, we visited the Atheneum, 
and, although tt did not produce much effect upon the public, still it was al- || Where we first met with the name of this artist. There was a 
lowed by judges to be a work of much imagination ; then followed, in ropid || picture there which we greatly admired, and on looking at the 
“7 ws oe D . » 1 68 Toee Tva- . 
pe The Bee Hwwe; Foverss of the Peak ;" * Tricks upon Tra catalogue found it was painted by this same artist, and that he was 
vellers ;” ** The Persian Hunters ;" * Dirce, or the Fatal Urn;” (after the . 
Sashion of “ Artaxerzes,” in which Miss Wilson sustained the principal cha- || @ young man scarcely twenty years of age. Since then we have 
racter ;) * The Woodman's Hut ;” “ M. P., or the Blue Stocking ;” (ar- || been gratified to hear that some of our most distinguished painters 
ranged to the poetry of Thomas Moore, and at the present tame frequently per- || have expressed the same opinion. 
formed at the large theatres in London ;)** Philandering, or the Rose Queen;"” 
(in which Madame Vestris and Braham caused so great a sensation ;) the mu- | 
sic tn * The Merry Wives of Windsor,” (in which occurs that delightful duet || “HEOMMON production. How much nature there is in the whole 
“1 know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows,” written expressly for Miss || That boy with the bridle—could it be surpassed by Mount or Ed- 











This picture, however, is not 
finished, and is not one of his best efforts, but is nevertheless an 





us to decide. But as a literary journal, though we express no || 
srinciples involved in any similar discussion, the i} 

adage mays : y f, ide ‘| with Mr. Braham.) “ The Ninth Statue,” in which Mr. James Wallack was 

soundness and force of the arguments made use of, we consider as |! 44 conspicuous, was one of the earliest productions of C. E. Horn. We do not 

fair a subject for criticism as the style in which they are clothee. i profess to have given anentire list of the operatic compositions of our esteemed 

And we think our author errs, in common with others of the same i} fellow-cttizen, nor (as we give tt from memory) do we pretend to chronological 

way of thinking, in endeavouring to press into the service of his || %¢¥7@¢ys netther have we made mention of the almost innumerable songs, 


‘ , m || duets, and trios, 
favourite cause assertions and arguments which will not bear ex- | 


amination. ‘Thus we find that alcohol is attacked because it is an | 
artificial product, not found in nature. ‘The same argument would | 
apply with equal force to the bread that we put in our mouths, and |} 
to the clothes with which we cover our backs,—neither bread nor || —~ 
broadcloth, so far as we know, having yet been found in a state of | 
nature. We cannot but think, moreover, that the chapters on the 

use of strong drink among the Jews, are less fairly stated than they 

should have been. Those texts (are they not few) which show |) 
that intoxicating liquors were familiarly known, are passed over, 





* Like pearls at random strung.” 


We cannot close this notice without sincerely hoping that his opera may meet 

with the success that we feel confident 1t deserves, and this will be the best re- 

ward for one who has torled so unceasingly for the gratification of the public. 
=a 
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while great stress is laid on those which can be made to admit of | 
any other interpretation. How little aid is rendered to the cause | 
by this one-sided way of argument, appears from the fact that our ] 
author, after wasting a great deal of ingenuity, is forced to admit i 
away nearly all that he attempted to prove. We should think more 1 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION No. 148 NASSAU-STREET. 


The Apollo Gallery.—The sixth exhibition of this institution is 


meanly of the cause of temperance than we do, if we supposed that | now open, and we think contains more valuable productions thar 


it depended for its authority in any degree on the usages of the 
Hebrews, or needed to be supported by special pleading in philo- 
logy. Some of the best chapters in the book, are those which ex- | 
pose all the frauds practised by the dealers in liquors. We should \ lection, and we purpose in the present paper to express a few de- 
think this would do good. Many a man who likes gin and ale, 
would boggle if he knew he was gulping down cocculus indicus ! 


‘any of the previous ones. It is gratifying to learn that the efforts 
| of its members have been crowned with the most flattering suc- 
cess. We have devoted much ume to the examination of thiscol- 





| Sultory opinions respecting those pictures that have more particu | 
larly attracted our attention. 


and copperas. But we are exceeding our limits, and can only re- : 
peat that the work is well written, and full of most valuable and | produced but one picture superiour to this. What could be more 
interesting information. In the appendix is a capital letter from || 
our friend Dr. Francis, describing the morbid anatomy of the ine- | mother’s lap ! and how admirably is this movement represented ! 
briate. Dr. F.’s experience has been greater than that of almost | Mr. Page is one of the most bold of all our artists, and though he | 


| 


difficult to paint than the position of that child—jumping out of its | 





any other practitioner, and the results of his long and profound ob- '| occasionally makes a failure, yet, generally speaking, hie efforts are 


| triumphant. ‘The drawing and mellow tone of this picture are ad- 


servation are here presented in a most masterly manner. ; 
a mirable, and the likeness, we understand, is good. What then 


must be the original ? 


{| 
1] 
Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. Ina Series of Lette mene aim 
1. |} No. 18. Portrait of Rev. Orville Dewey. By Frothingham.— 
id 
' 
} 


Lady. By Professor Nichol of the Glasgow University. New-York: 
A. Chapin & Co., 138 Fulten-street. 
Boldly handled snc finely drawn. Rather too cold to be pleasing ; 
This is, in the first place, one of the cheapest books we have met 
displays much talent, but no genius whatever. 


No. 19. Isaac of York. 


are combined in a very eminent degree. How very beautifully is 


1! 
with lately, and moreover one of the best. We have read Profes- | 
ith lately, By Allston.—llere genius and talent 
sor Nichol's treatises with great pleasure, and are glad to see one |! 
| 


of them in an American edition, especially in one so neat and so 
; ae that hand subdued, and how expressive and Jewish is the counte- 


well edited as the present. The Professor's style is eminently 


nance of the old Hebrew! This, and No. 30 by the same artist, 





ar, § »what ambitious perhaps at times, but full of spirit . ¥ 
nt some 7 : ‘ ; ‘ I a Zé ; l - le || af sufficiently great to give an enviable reputation to any man. 
: nce. 1¢ subject of the present treatise is, as the title ‘ . on 
and cloquence ‘J I inane No. 22. An old Fortress. By Doughty.—This is the master- 


indicates, not a general view of the science, but an attempt to ex- | 


piece of this artist. How much more effective and poetical, how- 
ever, would this picture be, were those trimly-dressed women, @@d 
that immense dog, all under the water flowing near, or behind: a | 


plain the grouping connexion and extent of the stellar and nebulous 
systems. It forms a very handsome duodecimo, illustrated by 


twenty-three plates, and two maps of the hemispheres, besides | 


clump of trees. ‘The introduction of such figures in such a land- 


yO« uts. Besides, it is enriched with sound and instructive 
wood cut I : scape displays bad taste; and we think this picture is an illustration 


notes by the American publishers,—and yet all this ean be had for 
$175! We do not think that moderate sum could be better laid | 
out. The notes we have referred to are, we presume, from the | 
pen of Mr. Chapin, and they certainly do credit to his scientific | 
attainments. ‘The only fault we ean find with his book after close ! 


| of the remark we often hear, that there is not a particle of poetry 
bee the constitution of the artist. He is conscious of his inability 

| to paint figures, and therefore why is it that he does so! Those 
figures under the arch are appropriate, but those in the middle dis- 





tance ought to be sent home where they belong. How very heau- | 
| tiful is the sky, the water, and foliage of this painting? But look 
at the last picture Mr. Doughty painted and the next he paints, and 





examination, is that it is not wholly free from errours of the press. 
This is not particularly obvious exeept in the last note, the figures 


in which are sometines laughably transposed. ‘Thus we find that 1 
| 
| 


| you will see that he is a complete mannerist. 
No. 26. Fish-market at Rome. By H. Robert. —This picture is 
A few months since 


Galileo was born in 1654, and died in 1642; that Halley was born 
in 1556, ¢ died in 1742; and that Kepler, by a still more ex-!! 
Om, om cf | 4 1630 P - 1 2 , || # comment on the public taste of this city. 
a ary ne, died in ne yet was not rt 
traordinary fortune, he, sheccgtiletn sabre hl || it was put up at auction, and bought in by its present owner for the 
We do not wish, however, to lay too much stress on such matters, 


” 


: sum of seventy-five dollars. Since then the owner has refused to 
when they are so few in number; they are only * spots in the sun, . 


! accept a thousand dollars for it; and the fact, that so eminent an 
We freely agree with the | 


| artist as Mr. Weir offered six hundred dollars for it, is sufficient | 
|| proof that it is not a common production. If we were to receive a || 
| thousand dollars for doing so, we could not find a single fault with 
it. ‘* Beautiful exceedingly.” 
No. 33. Florentine Gul. By Huntington.—This is the most 
Airs of Palestine, and other Poems. By John Pierpont. Boston: James || Perlect head we have ever seen by this young artist. His visit to 
Munroe & Co. Kurope has been rightly improved. What could be more true 
Here is a complete collection of the poems of the Rev. Mr. || and beautiful than those hands resting upon each other! It is dif- 
Pierpont, including many occasional pieces never before published, || cult to decide in which department Huntington excels—in land- 
or circulated only in newspapers. It is adorned with a fine en- |) scape or portrait-painting. ‘That he is destined to become very 


* . . . | 
graving,and got up with all that luxury in paper and type for which || eminent we do not doubt. 


to speak the language of the science. 
accomplished publishers, “that a more valuable and interesting || 
volume has not been of late issued from either the American or 
We hope they will follow it up speedily by Dr. 


” 


English press.” 
Nichols’ work on the ** Phenomena of the Solar System. 








Stephens and Madame Vestris ;) * The Devil's Bridge,” (written wn concert 


No. 3. Portrait of a Lady. By Page.—This painter has never 


} ; 
mirable likeness, and one of the best heads in the room 


| he is always full of business. 


monds? Hardly. We know thero are black pigs, but we think it 
would have been better had these been of another colour. Black 
is too cold to harmonize with the generally warm tone. The 
stable, and the horse, and the man in the door, are charmingly sub- 











dued. The group in the old cart is finely drawn and well coloured. 
The foliage above is true; the whole, in fact, is worthy of a more 
A little more study will place Mr. Burnham 
ona level with those artists before mentioned, Mount and Edmonds 

No. 39. A Portrait of Park Benjamin. By 8S. 8S. Harding.— 
This is the first picture this artist has painted in this city, and, as 


| distinguished name. 
} 


| he is a young man, we think it a promising effort. There is some 


good colouring in it. The lower part of the face is not distinct 
| enough, however; it looks as if a thin white veil had been drawn 
over it. It is a picture that appears better near by, and, as a 
whole, it possesses merit. ‘The likeness is not to be mistaken 

No. 47. Portrait of Hannah Adams. By Chester Harding.— 
Masterly—finely drawn, well coloured, and a valyable painting 

No. 67. Thou art gone. By H. P. Gray.—Since Mr. Gray left 
this country for Europe, about eighteen months since, he has ad- 
vanced most rapidly to the rank of a very fine portrait-painter, 
This is the best female head in the room, and is full of poetry. 
With the composition, the drawing, and colouring, we cannot find 
a single fault. 

No. 49. View of Schroon Lake. By Cole.—Poorly arranged 


The sky and water are neither of them good. ‘The reflections of 











| the mountains and the clouds are too distinct; and around the roots 
| of that admirable group of trees, there does not seem to be soil 
enough, ‘The Indians, pursuing a herd of deer, is well managed ; 
but, as a whole, we think this the poorest thing we have ever seen 





by Cole. He does not paint a copy from nature as well as pane’ 
|| ington; but who can paint an Epic Poem the way he has and can ! 
No. 54. A Portrait of a Lady. By C. G. Thompson.—A poor 
| likeness, and not one of the artist's best efforts. Possesses many 
beauties, however 
No. 57. Composition Landscape. By George Miller.—Never 
have we seen the character of trees so well delineated. This isa 
gem of the first class. 
No. 68. Portrait of a Gentleman. By Page.—An admirable 
This may 
This is a beautifully painted head 


likeness of an eminent financier, and an artist of merit 
seem a paradox, but it is true, 

No. 92. Fishermen making a Haul. By Deas.-—Laughable, 
good, admirable. ‘This young artist must not paint so fast; more 
care will make him very eminent. He has wit and mind 


No. 105. Landscape. Moonlight. By C. Widlams.—The most 


' perfect and beautiful moonlight we have ever seen on canvass 


No. 107. View of London. By V. G. Anderson.—All but the 
foreground is magnificent. ‘The smoke above the city finely ma- 
naged, and is painted perfectly distinct from the sky and clouds 
How calmly does the cupola of St. Paul's slumber in the clear open 
air. The drawing of the small boat in the centre is not good, in 
fact, we do not like the management of any of the boats. But the 
distance is enough to redeem this picture from a thousand faults. 

No. 112. View of Pine Creek, Pa. By Russell Smith —A 
charming landscape. Painted by a lover of nature, we know. We 
do not like the figure introduced into it. Would be an acquisition 
to the most costly gallery. If it be not sold soon we shall endea- 
vour to be the owner ourselves 

No. 114. Portrait of a Gentleman. By C. L. Elliott.—An ad- 
This is a 
young artist, but he is not appreciated as he ought to be, although 
There is hardly a man im the city 
whose portraits we would prefer. Accurate drawing and fine cv- 
{| louring are displayed in this picture, 

No. 117. Sibyl. By Alervander.—The two sweetest eyes we 
ever saw are here peeping from the canvass. If this sweet 
picture were ours, we would not take a thousand dollars for it 
We do not like exactly the drawing and colouring of the arms, and 
yet we could not better them, Beautiful creature, thou hast won 
our love. For many a long night shall we hold converse with thee 
in our dreams. CGood-by for the present, dear little creature, we 
shall make love to thee again, 

No. 119. Landscape. Durand.—One of his very best produc- 
tions ; simple, beautiful, and true. 

No. 120. Portrait of the late Gilbert Stuart. By Neagle.—A 


nobly painted head, and worthy of the artist's fame. 





Boston is celebrated. Mr. Pierpont’s character as an author is too No. 35. Girl Reading to her Brother. By Sully.—It does the 
heart good to look on such a picture. The head of that boy is 
perfect, and the management of all the shadows is uncommonly 
bold and beautiful. The neck of the girl we do not like ; it seems 
to us a little flat—not plump and rounding enough. ‘This picture There are a goodly number of interesting pictures besides those 
looks as if about a hundred dashes of the pencil had brought it || we have mentioned, but we have no space at present to notice them 


well established to require any notice at our hands: he is beyond 
question a man of genius; and his verses, if they perhaps lack 
sinoothness sometimes, are always marked by strength and terse- 
ness. Some of his anniversary hymns are the best that America 
has produced. 





| 





No. 160 and 161. 
young and talented sculptor. 
other Rufus Dawes. 


Two fine busts in plaster, by C. Bracket, the 
The one is General Harrison, the 
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120 THE NEW-YORK ERROR: A WEEE POURMAS OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





FROM THOSE EYES LOVE’S LIGHTNINGS GLEAMING. 


= ——— —w 


AN ARIA—BY DONIZETTI—WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS VARIED AND THE WORDS WRITTEN BY JOHN PADDON. 
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From those cyes Love's light-nings gleam-ing, From those lips his ac-cents stream-ing, On thy 
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cheek Love’s ro - ses beam-ing, Oh, what pas thy charms can bring.When with sounds ce -les - tial hymn-ing, An-gels lis - ten while you’ = simg,+++++++~+ 
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One so lovely, so divine— 


SECOND VERSE. 
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— —_ _— s ee Oh! sweet maid, in kindness speaking, 
seein - PTs. Bid me hope thou wilt be mine. 
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\| nevolent man supposed the snake was really frozen to death, and, | 


FABLES FROM TITLE GERMAN OF LESSING. i must be! Our writers tell the story very differently. That be- | THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE PEACOCK 
Translated for the New-York Mirror, | | 


; | A nightingale, of a sociable turn, sought in vain for a friend amon 
as it was one of the parti-coloured kind, he put it in his breast to} all the singing birds. Perhaps I shall find one elsewhere, thought 
THE DYING WOLF. i take oif its gay skin when he got home. Was that right?” ‘ Oh, 
” ” 
Tue wolf lay at his last gasp, and cast back his glances to med | be still!” cried the boy; “the ungrateful never want excuses. bird, I cannot but admire thee “And I always admired thee, 
‘True, my son,” remarked his father ; but whenever you hear of | || sweet songster!” “ Let us be friends, then,” said the nightingale ; 





— | 


she, and fluttered down to pay a visit to the peacock. * Beautiful 
ms 





past life. “I am a sinner, it is true,” he said, “ but I hope not one 





of the worst ones. I have done a great deal of mischief, but I trust |: any extraordinary want of gratitude, look well at the facts. ‘True | |, ‘for you court the eye and I the ear.” Pope and Kneller were het- 
some good too. Once I remember very well a bleating lamb, that |} benefactors were never repaid with unthankfulness.” | ter friends than Pope and Addison. 
° { 
had strayed from the flock, came so near me that [ might easily || THE WARLIKE WOLF. THE BULL AND TRE CALY. 
have seized it, but I did not harm it. About the same time, too, 1 ||“ My father, of glorious memory,” said a young wolf to a fox,)| 4 strong bull shattered the door-post of his stable with his horns 


bore the taunts and revilings of a sheep with the most christian | “was a true hero! His name was feared everywhere. He des- |} « Look there, herdsman,” cried a calf, ‘7 never did such mischief.” 
equanimity, though there were no dogs near to protect it.” “Yes, |! troyed more than two hundred enemies, and sent their souls to |] «{ only wish you could,’ was the answer. The language of the 
I can bear witness to all that,” remarked the fox, who was attend- |} Oreus ; no wonder, then, that he was fing ally overthrown !” “That |} calf is that of our petty philosophers. “ That eenahink Bayle,” 
ing him. ‘TI recollect all the circumstances : it happened just at |/ is the way they talk in funeral erations,” replied the fox ; “ but al they say, “how much mischie f he has done with his de yubts pi 
the time that you broke both your fore-legs, when the crane helped | matter-of-fact historian would add, that the two hundred enemies | | Happy it would be if other writers had the tithe of his power ' 

you out of the marsh you lay buried in.” || destroyed were sheep and asses, and the one that overthrew him, | 





HERCULES. 
y » » " yw wb 
THE BOY AND THE SERPENT. was the very first bull he ventured to attack. | When Hercules was received into heaven, he paid his greetings 
A boy was playing with a tame snake. “I would not be ind Cae GEseES Grass. | to Juno, before any other of the deities. All were astonished, and 
familiar with you, if you had not had your fangs taken out,” said A brazen statue, the work of a famous sculptor, was melted by |! asked him, “* Why dost thou pay such distinction to thine enemy‘ 


the boy. ‘ You snakes are the wickedest, and most ungrateful of || a great fire, so that nothing but a heap of metal was left. Another || « Because it was persecution that gave me an opportunity to do the 
all creatures. I read once how a poor countryman picked up one || artist took this mass, and made from it a new statue, of the same }| great action by which I earned my place in heaven.” 

of your race, which he found half frozen under a hedge, and put it |} subject, but far superior to the first in beauty. Envy saw it, and |) — 
in his bosom ; and how, as soon as it got warm, it bit its benefac- }/ guashed her teeth, but soon found some consolation. ‘ The fellow ag — ty Saturday 1 — by DANIEL preneei 
tor, and the poor man died.” “J am astonished to hear you gay || could never have done anything half so good, if he had not had the | | ral cmeiia, a Aesealing pre cotmomtgyl 5 eg aaee outed 
80,” rejoined the serpent ; “how partial and prejudiced your author |} old materials to work upon.” || and directed to the publisher. 
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